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HE King of Italy opened his Parliament on the 15th inst., in a 
speech which began with the sentence, very proudly spoken,— 
“‘Qur country is henceforth free from all foreign domination.” 
The King announces that ‘“‘ the French Government, faithful to 
its obligations, has withdrawn its troops from Rome ;” that the 
Italian Government ‘has respected, and will respect, the Ponti- 
fical territory ;” that they desire ‘‘ to conciliate Catholic interests 
with national aspirations,” and hope to ‘‘ accomplish the wishes 
which I form that the Sovereign Pontiff may remain independent 
at Rome.” Italy possesses, as the ramparts of her independence, 
the very bulwarks which served to oppress her, and ought, there- 
fore, to develop her economic resources. The Government has 
“ provided in advance for the financial necessities of next year of 
every kind,” and Italy has only to be industrious. The speech was 
well received, and it is said the Radicals are mainly intent on 
army reduction,—which we doubt,—and compulsory education, 
which is true. 


The negotiations between Italy and Rome are advancing, and 
it is believed favourably. We have analyzed the latest plan else- 
where, and may add here that all accounts from Rome represent 
the city as quiet and the Pope tranquil ; that the territories out- 
side the walls are almost denuded of troops, and that the revolu- 
tion, should it be necessary, which is now doubtful, will break out 
first at Viterbo, The Empress has not yet gone to Rome, and the 
rumours of her departure are once more denied, while Victor 
Emanuel’s remark about the “ independence of the Pontiff” has 
greatly tranquillized the clergy outside Rome. The truth seems 
to be that all parties are waiting passively to see if the Papacy 
will once more utter the ‘‘ Non-possumus.” 





The heads of the plan for the new German Confederation have 
been published in Berlin. It is understood that the executive 
will be reserved to Prussia, that the subordinate armies will take 
an oath of military allegiance to her King, and that in time of 
war his powers will be nearly unrestrained. ‘The functions of the 
Parliament are not defined, though the latest telegram seems to 
imply that they will be limited to legislation, but the Parliament 
itself is to consist of two Chambers, of which the Upper House 
will consist of Princes or their nominees, who will vote “ by 
States,” and the Lower, of 250 members or so, chosen by universal 
suffrage, who will vote by head. In the Upper House the King 
gives himself ‘‘ nearly a majority,” and in the Lower the Prussians 
will be completely in the ascendant, each 100,00) of population 
sending up one representative. No official can be elected, and no 
member will be paid. We have commented on the probable 
working of this scheme elsewhere. 


The explosions at the Oaks and Talke Collieries destroyed more 
than five hundred lives, and subscriptions exceeding 4,000/. have 
been received for the bereaved families. It is now ascertained that 
the cause of the Talke explosion was the use of a naked light by 
a blacksmith, who was found with his head blown to pieces and his 
candle near him. These horrible accidents have revived the discus- 
sion as to the best methods of prevention, and Professor Tyndall 
Suggests the lighting of the works by electric light, the rays being 
directed by reflectors. This light will shine in a closed vessel. Would 


it not be possible to light a coal mine thoroughly and cheaply with 
coal gas, the flame being enclosed in the Davy lamp, as that of the 
candle is now ? 


Our New York Correspondent demonstrated last week, to his 
own complete satisfaction, that the dread of any contact between 
the white and black races is strong at the North in exact propor- 
tion to the danger of such contact, illustrating his point by the 
greater reluctance that exists in Philadelphia than in New York to 
the admission of negroes into the same street cars with the whites. 
By the Atlantic Telegraph of Monday we learn that on the very 
Saturday on which this letter appeared, Congress had granted the 
suffrage to the negroes of the District of Columbia,—that is, had 
intended to associate, and, unless the President should veto the 
Bill, had associated the negroes with the whites in the political 
duties of that district. Washington has not a smaller negro 
population in proportion than Philadelphia, and at all events the 
danger of contact there must now be a certainty. We do not 
dispute our correspondent’s estimate of the degree of aversion felt. 
The “ logic of events” is sometimes, however, revolutionary enough 
to defy, and ultimately to overcome, such aversions. 


The President’s Message is not a very important document. Mr. 
Johnson is obstinate, and says so, but he does not threaten, or pre- 
tend to expect that Congress will change its course, and he is 
right. The part of the Message referring to the Fenian inroad 
into Canada is apologetic for the Fenians, and not particularly 
candid. The apology reads, with very slight changes of proper 
names, exactly like an apology of Confederate sympathizers here 
for the St. Alban’s raiders into Vermont in 1864. But our Govern- 
ment never attempted to apologize for those gentlemen as Mr. John- 
son apologizes for the Fenians. ‘‘ I have regarded this expedition as 
not only political in its nature, but in a great degree foreign from 
the United States in its causes, character, and objects. The 
attempt was understood to be made in sympathy with an insurgent 
party in Ireland, and . . . . these considerations must necessarily 
modify the opinion we might otherwise have entertained in regard 
to an expedition expressly prohibited by our neutrality laws.” 
Substitute ‘Great Britain” for ‘‘ the United States” and ‘ the 
Slave States” for “‘ Ireland,” and it would read as a much more 
effective apology for the St. Alban’s raiders, whom all the North 
vowed to hang up at once, if only they could catch them. A 
radical change of circumstances often works a wonderful change 
of view. 





The Atlantic Telegraph despatch from Mr. Seward to Mr. 
Bigelow, the French Ambassador in Paris, on the delay made 
by the Emperor of the French in withdrawing the first detach- 
ment of his troops from Mexico, has been published, and is cer- 
tainly exceedingly peremptory. It was never presented to the 
Marquis de Moustier, because Mr. Bigelow had received satisfae- 
tory assurances that the delay was only made in order to secure 
the safety of the troops remaining in Mexico, who, if they had 
embarked by detachments, might some of them have been over- 
whelmed by the Mexican Army, and the most specific promise was 
given that all should withdraw together in March. Anyhow, 
though the French Government has been saved the mortification 
of receiving this very peremptory despatch, the French have, 
practically, been ordered out of Mexico, and have accepted their 
fate. Moreover, Napoleon has assured the President that he 
should very heartily co-operate in re-establishing order under the 
new régime [Juarez!], but it is added that the Emperor “ thinks 
it will devolve on the United States to maintain the government 
thus created.” No doubt it will, and to pull the strings of that 
government also. ‘Exit the French puppet—right, enter the 
American puppet—le/?,” appears to be the stage direction for the 
occasion. 


Mr. McCulloch’s financial report is interesting, and we have com- 
mented on some of its marvellous figures elsewhere, but it scarcely 
shows the capacity of Mr. Chase’s reports. Omitting the loans 
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and repayments of debt, the account of revenue and expenditure 
for the year ended 30th June last stands thus:— : 
Recerts Excuupine Loans, 








Customs.....ccrccccsececees sits -scnstooveee ereveceee +++. £35,808,000 
Lands ........ bectavstuertibeckiodtiesxavgiis aaesodiag «. 133,000 
NE NN isiadacsncinicinedetecerisweibinlecocsoswens 894,000 
SEE SUOVOD «sc accascedcovsvieesctsversxscenes 61,845,000 
Miscellaneous .....s.eersereees pipeiindninaiiseetesin 13,424,000 

£111,604,000 

EXPENDITURE EXCLUDING REDEMPTION OF Depr. 

Civil Service .......c0.sccceee dseews rere seveveces £8,211,000 
Pensions and Indians: .......ccvcsescscasccocescees . 8,770,000 
Me cinsdssaneutpebeessndsaseincesesensncess sotetrsestneses 56,889,000 
NAVY sovccssecces pddcectcapverisursacaacumeeersinuuiae 8,665,000 
Interest on Debt ....ccsccssoee scnndesmienonieubeens 26,613,000 

£104,148,000 


—which leaves a balance of the revenue over the expenditure of 
that year of only 7,456,000. 


For the current year Mr. MeCulloch’s estimates, founded on a 
quarter’s actual experience, are as follows :— 
YEAR BENDING 30TH JUNE, 1867. 
RECEIPTS wiTHouT Loays. 








Customs ..csrccseeee seve eevescccncccsoscscescesoes +» £32,168,000 
BEAL sidchnccatndieisidcsascumanginésenad cnaeens gate 145,000 
DUGOGE TAX 20 0ccecevcccscccsossevoecesosarevecee conse 68,000 
PE MOUND cic ictsccecesssinstessrsoscoveness 57,033,000 
Miscellaneous .......+0008 secesccseoncsese seueedacnse 5,596,000 
£95,010,000 

EXPENDITURE WITHOUT REDEMPTION OF DzBr. 
SIO I | ciibak -ncestttcassievsedintrmannesbede £9,859,000 
4,809,000 
14,526,000 
6,203,000 
27,883,000 
£63,280,000 


—which, if it be realized, and Congress does not diminish the In- 
ternal Revenue or Customs’ duties of the half-year still unexpired, 
will show a handsome surplus of 31,730,000/. for reduction of debt. 


These accounts sufficiently show that the boasting: about a 
reduction of the debt by: 40,000,000/. ia /ast year was’ a mistake. 
It is true that the debt has been nominally reduced by that 
amount between August, 1865, and October, 1866, about fourteen 
months, but then the debt was used to pay off itself. In other 
words, too much had been borrowed, and some of it was paid back 
without being used. The surplus of the two years together will not, 
according to Mr. McCulloch’s own estimate, amount to quite 
40,000,000/., that is to less than 20,000,000/. a year. In future, 
Mr. McCulloch does not even propose to devote more than from 
10,000,0007. to 12,000,000 annually to paying off the debt. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works has published its annual 
report, from which it appears that the Southern sewerage and the 
High and Middle Levels of the sewer north of the Thames are 
complete, the Low Level waiting only fortheprogress of the Embank- 
ment. ‘The latter advances, but when it is finished all the money 
assigned to it will have been expended. The Board therefore 
asks for a continuation of the Coal and Wine dues for five 
years more, for an Improvement Rate—not less than 3d. 
in the pound—and for the portion of the Hackney-Coach 
revenue contributed by London. ‘The latter request is re- 
fused by Government, the two former granted, subject to the 
approval of Parliament. ‘The Board further ask for the transfer 
of all gas works to them, and announce that they have sold the 
southern sewage to a company, on condition of sharing in the 
profits. ‘The next moneys obtained are to be spent, if the House of 
Commons agree, on approaches to the Embankment, over which 
and the. Improvement Rate there will be some sharp debating. 
The ‘‘approach” from Messrs. Newall’s in Wellington Street to 
Charing Cross is pure surplusage, will cost an immense sum, and 
will make the Strand by Somerset House as impassable as Fleet 
Street in a ‘ block.” 


Mustapha Pasha, Turkish Commissioner in Crete, himself con- 
firms a story, which has been in circulation for some time, of an act 
of Pagan heroism in that island. The great monastery of Arkadi 
was, it appears, used as a storehouse and refuge for the Cretans, 
and in November was occupied by a body of men and women, 
whose number he does not give, but who were certainly, from his 
statement, above 600. The Greeks say 450 of these were women 


and children. The Turks surrounded the buildings with — 


men, and offered an amnesty; but the Cretans, who know 
what Turkish amnesties are, preférred to die. The Turks 
accordingly attacked, and the Cretans, waiting an opportune 
moment, as their enemies mounted the breaghi, blew the fort, them. 
selves, and the Turks inte the air: Mustapha Pasha Says a mine 
unfortunately exploded, but he does not say who fired it, and does 
say that only ninety women and children escaped. It seems 
certain that this act of heroism did occur, that thousands of 
Candiote families have been driven from their homes, and that the 
Greeks are nearly mad with excitement and grief for their kiag. 
men. ‘That is very repreheusible, of course, it being essential: to 
Europe that a horde of barbarians should reign at Constantinople ; 
but only let a similar race,—say, the Sikhs,—drive English women 
and children to a similar necessity. We should express something 
considerably stronger than admiration of their heroism. 


A report is current in Paris that the Army in Austria contem.- 
plate raising the Archduke Maximilian to the throne. There ig 
probably no truth in the statement, but it is certain that many of 
the misfortunes of the Empire are attributed by the Germans in 
Austria to the personal action of the Kaiser—his pride and un- 
teachableness. At this moment the Concordat is being carried 
out in Austria as harshly as ever, though the Germans assert that 
it destroys their loyalty ; and education in Upper Austria has just 
been handed over to the Jesuits. There are men whom even mis- 
fortune cannot teach, and all Stuarts, Bourbons, and Hapsburgs 
seem to be among them. 


The week has beeu crowded with reports about Maximilian, 
most of them apparently intended for the benefit of the Stock 
Exchange. According to one, which appeared first in Paris, he 
has abdicated the Mexican throne; according to another, he has 
handed over the government to the Clericals, headed by Marquez 
and Miramon ; and according to a third, he bas refused to abdicate. 
The very latest in date:is from New York, and announces “ new 
adhesions” to his empire. Besides these stories common to all the 
papers, the Times publishes a statement from Berlin that he is a 
‘* prisoner” either to the Juarists or Marshal Bazaine, and the 
Avenir says the Austrian Army intend to raise him to the throne. 
The balance of probability is that he is lying at Orizaba, either 
sick or sulky, and settling with Marshal Bazaine the form of his 
abdication ; but even of this there is no certainty, it being the dis- 
tinct interest of the French Government, the New York Herald, 
and the English stockjobbers to publish the most sensational 
stories they can invent,—of the French, because such stories conceal 
their own expulsion from Mexico,—of the Herald, to provoke a 
quarrel with France,—and of the stockjobbers, to acquire other 
people’s cash without liability to the law. 


The Moniteur of Wednesday contains what M. Fould is pleased 
to call the Budget of 1868. Zadkiel on finance is not very pro- 
fitable reading, but we may note that M. Fould thinks it con- 
venient to prophesy a surplus of 5,000,000/. for the Budget of 
1868, which he may get, of course, if nothing occurs to prevent 
it, just as Zadkiel may once in a while make a happy guess. The 
financier is only guessing, though, as well as the astrologer. 


M. Fould apparently believes in the Spanish Treasury, if not in 
the Spanish Queen. His Bank has undertaken a loan for Madrid 
of 3,600,000/., and General Prim has, it is stated, crossed the 
frontier into Spain. If the latter statement is true, the Conde de 
Reuss will probably be in Madrid before the money, for he cannot 
remain in Spain except in arms. The story, however, requires 
confirmation, as does also another of Queen Isabella’s pilot engine 
having run over thirty persons on its way to Lisbon. Did they 
prostrate themselves seriatim, like victims to Juggernaut, and so 
get crunched quietly, or how was it? 


The project for the reorganization of the Army is exciting 
‘‘ great opposition” in France. The entire press not belonging 
to the Ministry of the Interior condemns it, individual members 
of the Legislative Body denounce it, and the middle class declares 
itself “appalled.” All that matters as much as the sarcasms of 
the mites on the knife which cuts the cheese, but thereis some 
evidence that the peasantry are irritated with the plan. Two 
official candidates for the Corps Législatif have been compelled to 
promise to vote against it, and it seems a priori unlikely that, ex- 
emption being a privilege, people should like to see it abolished. 
No Englishman can, however, quite calculate on the strength of a 
Frenchman’s passion for military prestige, and it is understood that 





the Army is altogether favourable. It is through the Corps Légis- 
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latif, therefore, that resistance must come, if it comes at all, and 
we distrust the nerve and believe in the ‘‘ patriotism ” of the Corps 
Législatif. ' 

We have another long letter from ‘‘ A Friend of the College ” on 
the subject of the recent dispute in University College, London, 
grid other letters on our own side of the question, all of which 

regsure on our space prevents us from publishing. “ A Friend 
of the College” writes in his usual polite and candid temper, 
desctibing us as guilty of ‘ mistepresentations,” ‘‘ crocodile 
tears,” ‘ clap-trap,” and a few other literary crimes. We should 
be sorry to suppress his letter on that account, but the con- 
troversy must end some time, and our own convenience compels us 
to terminate it here. “A Friend of the College” has fallen into 
two grave misapprehensions of our own meaning. We never 
charged the Council or any one, even in thought, with insincerity 
at all. Still less did we withdraw the principle on which we 
have based our criticism of their policy from the first,—that the 
business of a teacher being to teach, considerations which affect 
his learning and his teaching power are of a wholly different order 
to considerations affecting his sectarian (whether political or 
religious) associations in the world, and cannot by any truly learned 
body be balanced one against the other. It might be quite fair 
to take even alphabetical order, sectarian reputation, or any other 
trifle into account, if two men appeared absolutely equal in 
learning and teaching power, and it were necessary to make a 
decision between them, But the whole College may by degrees 
be filled up with fifth-rate teachers, if a Latin Professor is to be’ 
considered a danger to the College for writing frankly his religious 
history, a Professor of Metaphysics to be excluded for being an 
eminent Unitarian minister, and so forth. As to the Council, we 
obly showed that if once they admitted considerations so foreign 
to their duty, it was easy to see how they would (quite honestly) 
feel and express objections to men of an unpopular religion, which 
they never would have felt to men like Canon Dale and the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, who happened to be eminent for preaching. an 
-orthedox creed. 


“*§, G. O.” writes to the Times, explicitly charging Dr. Pusey 
with administering vows of celibacy in two or thee cases to young 
ladies under his direction, and in one case refusing to absolve her 
at her parents’ request from a vow of celibacy taken for two years, 
of to sanction her marriage even after the expiration of the vow, 
a refusal which, as she would not marry without his sanction, put 
au end to the engagement, and she died single. ‘‘S. G. O.” says 
that he will produce his evidence for the satisfaction of the Zimes 
if Dr. Pusey denies these interferences with parental authority 
-and the freedom of domestic life. Dr. Pusey had not yesterday 
answered “S. G. O.,” but we do not suppose he will deny or 
shrink from justifying the administering of such vows, and the 
refusal to absolve his penitents from the vow in cases where he 
thought it advisable for their spiritual good to keep it. Free 
personal responsibility is no part of an Anglican priest’s creed, any 
more than of a Romanist priest’s creed. The theory is, that he 
has a supernatural guidance as to what is best for the soul of the 
penitent. And ‘fhe has, why should he not follow it? 





The English ironmasters are complaining bitterly of the 
successful Belgian competition which is springing up against 
them. Two of them have gone to Belgium to inquire into the 
‘causes, and they report that the application of ‘‘ rude labour” to 
the extraction of iron at very cheap rates,—wages in the best 
paid districts not exceeding 2s. 8d. a day for men, 1s. 8d. a day 
for women, and 1s. 2}d. a day for boys,—is one of the main 
reasons why Belgium can at present undersell England. This 
brought out a very sensible letter from Professor Stanley Jevons, of 
‘Owen's College, Manchester, published in Monday's Times, in which 
he remarks very wisely, that if the operatives in the iron trade really 
knew the condition of their masters’ accounts,—as they may know 
it in co-operative societies,—they would not be so unreasonable 
about reductions of wages in a time of low prices,—a reduction 
of wages which may be almost essential to a continuance of pro- 
duction at all. To this letter there is a rather excited and silly 
reply from an ironmaster in yesterday's Times, asserting that im- 
mense fluctuations of profit are necessary in this trade, and that 
for a year or two together there must even be losses which no 
workmen would consent to bear, The'trade can only be worked 
by “mind and knowledge,” and ‘ mind and knowledge ” can only 
belong to the masters. Well, is not that exactly the point that 
required proof? Mr. Jevons thinks operatives, frankly trusted, 
may be reasonable beings. An ironmaster thinks not. 


Messrs. Vickers and Harrington, the advertising agents, have 
published a large table containing the name, address, and’ politics 
of every newspaper in Great Britain and Ireland, with the popu- 
lation of the borough or county in which it is published. It 
appears from this list that there are no less than 140 weekly papers 
published in London, most of them of course class jourtils. 


The Chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle has decided that 
Burial Boards have not a final jurisdiction over the inscriptions 
on tombstones. They have a right to object to an inseription 
they do not like, and so have the rector and vicar of the parish in 
which the cemetery is situate; but the final decision rests with 
the Diocesan. Why should not anybody put up any témbstone he 
likes, subject to ordinary rules about deceney, blasphemy, and 
libel ? 


The death is recorded this week of a descendant of Columbus, a 
grandee of Spain, Duke of Veragua, Marquis of Jamaica, and 
Admiral of the Indies. Those titles, granted to Columbus with 
the viceroyalty of Veragua, were ultimately, on the death of his 
last male heir, a grandson, continued to the son of his grand- 
daughter Isabella, who married into a branch of the Braganzas. 
The Spaniards always claim Columbus, though the Genoese was 
not so much a Spaniard as Napoleon was a Frenchman, and the 
family was admitted from the first to real equality with the 
highest grandees. It has survived the Spanish dominion in 
America, and the Archduke who is now flying from Mexi¢o is the 
direct lineal representative, after the Kaiser Francis Joseph, of 
Ferdinand of Arragon, whose wife found Columbus his first ships. 


The Electric Telegraph is developing very considerable powers 
of commercial mischief. Not to spéak of the manufacture of 
political telegrams, it seems open to anybody to send in a false 
name a statement that such and such a person hafl failed; and he 
in all probability will fail, from the sudden distrust excited. Mr: 
Grisewood, of thé London Stock: Exchange, for example, with or’ 
without evil intent, telegraphed to a member of the Mah¢hester 
Stock Exchange,—* I hear tlie B. Chairman has failed: Please say 
if trae or no.” ‘‘ The B. Chairman ” is short for the South-Eastern, 
and the shates in that Company réceded 2 percént! Mr! Watkin, 
of course, wad very wroth; atid put two Stock Pavhahpes in 
motion; but’as né himan being except Mt. Grisewood ‘ean tell if 
he sent the message in good faith, of course nothing wad done, of 
will be. Supposing he were prosecuted, he could not bé' interro- 
gated, and the shareholders in the Soutth-Hastern have, did as fat 
as we see can have, no redress’ at law. The Stock Exthangt’ 
might give sdime, but even they could scatdély expel a btdker for 
shrugging his shoulders when anybody proposed investing in the 
shares, say, of Gold, Solid, and Co. 


The Consol market daring the week has been very fitm; and an 
important rise has’ taken place in prices. Yesterday; the quota- 
tion for money was as high as 893, 90 ; and for account, 90 to 90} 
ex. div. In railway shares there has been a rapid improvement. 
A dividend of 4s. in the pound will be paid to the creditors of 
Overend, Gurney, and Co., on the 27th, 28th, aid 29th inst. ‘The 
requisite order to complete the resuscitation of the Agri Batik has 
been obtained from the Court of Chaticery. The Bank of' Eng- 
land minimum rate of discount is reduced to 3§ per cent: ‘The 
stock of bullion held by the establishment is 18,815,714; but 
since the last return was made up 315,000/. has been taken in, and 
as there have been no withdrawals, while there is also a return of 
coin from the provinces, the actual stock last night could scdrcely 





be less than 19,200,000/. Further large sums of Australian gold 
have to be sent in. The supply of bullion in the Bank of France 


is 28,415,200/. 
The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 








Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, De¢. 14 Friday, Dee, 21. 
oe 18 es 


Mexican ° 18 
Spanish Passive ee ve +e 20 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe a] 13; oe 13 
Turkish 6 pet Cents., 1853 .. os 58 os 67 
” ” 862 53 i) 
United States 5.20s .. 71h 725 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Dec. 14, Friday, Dec, 21. 
ee 253 os 


Great Eastern .. 28} 
Great Northern 113 4 116 
Great Western.. os oe ee ee ee 50 ° 51 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe oo os 12 126 
London and Brighton ee oe ee ee 79 Sd 
Londou and North-Western oe *s 115 1184 
London and South-Western a6 oe ee 80 oa 39 
London, Chatham, and Dover ee oe se 15 ) 15 
Me:ropolitau .. oe oe oe oe ee 119 oe 14 
Miéland.. os os 118 la 
Nortii-Bastern, Berwick 103 Lovg 
Do ork. oe oe oe 98 ee bh 
South-lastera a oe aa” ae ok oT OR 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—_—_——_ 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


HE American Revolution marches fast towards its goal— 
the change of a Federal Commonwealth into a Democratic 
Republic, one and indivisible. Congress, which only five 
years ago was little more powerful than a debating club, so 
weak that no journal in America has ever troubled itself to 


give either independent or full reports of its debates, has | 


suddenly become the Sovereign power, begins even to be 
conscious that it is Sovereign. The last film which concealed 
its position from itself was rent away by President Johnson's 
Message. So carefully had the Constitution provided against 
this change, that had Mr. Johnson yielded to the verdict of 
the people, had he, even without modifying his convictions, 
agreed to abstain from a futile controversy, it is probable that 
Congress would have remained unaware that it was about to 
assume the highest executive as well as legislative functions. 
The President, however, adds to the obstinacy which dis- 
tinguishes self-made men the obstinacy peculiar to the 
ignorant, and seems to believe, like James II., that when 
his argument is confuted restatement in the same terms will 
make it irresistible. The paragraphs of his Message relating 
to reconstruction do not contain a single new thought, a 
single idea, except the “right” of the separate States to 
regulate their internal economy for themselves. Their policy, 
in the President’s judgment, ought to override that of the 
nation, the precise fallacy which the great war now ended 
was mainly waged to dispel. ‘We should hasten,” says the 
President, in language familiar to English Tories, but which 
sounds strange from American lips, ‘“ to return to the ancient 
landmarks established by our forefathers for the guidance of 
succeeding generations ’—which is much as if Noah, after the 
deluge, had advised his sons first of all to restore the garden 
walls of his old property. He quotes Washington, who wanted 
fusion, and Jackson, who threatened the first seceders with the 
gallows, as advocates for State rights, and declares emphatically 
that for himself he shall steer the ship by the “ancient and 
constitutional” figures in the almanac of last year. In the face 
of obstinacy like this the Liberals had no alternative. As 
the President refuses peremptorily and distinctly to carry out 
the national will, Congress must carry it out, must first of all 
see that the President has no longer the power to thwart the 
national decision. Unable to remove the President without 
an expedient worse, because more cumbrous and unjust, than 
an appeal to force, they have decided to reduce him for the 
rest of his reign to a position like that of Sieyés’ Grand 
Elector, a functionary who would be absolute if he had any- 
thing to do. Wholly devoid of leaders able to reconstruct 
a shattered polity, with very few statesmen among them even 
of the second class, with a chief in the House whom they dis- 
like, and a mouth-piece in the Senate whom they do not 
revere, the Liberals in Congress still find in the instinct which 
in times of excitement drives popular bodies straight to the 
national ends a sufficient guide. No one can tell who is the 
author of the proposals they have accepted, no one is certain 
whether the plans attributed to them are those on which they 
will finally decide. Yet no one doubts that these plans and 
those proposals, or their equivalents, will be carried, and every 
one can see that they form consistent parts of one great whole 
—of a new polity which will make the whole nation supreme 
over all its parts. The Congress assembled on Ist of November, 
and first attacked what was once known in England as the dis- 
pensing power. The President has, during the recess, un- 
limited power of pardon, and it was supposed that he meant 
to use it wholesale, to nullify by his prerogative every law 
disabling the Secessionists. A Bill was therefore intro- 
duced, and passed the House by roll-call, depriving the Pre- 
sident of his power in regard to persons implicated in the 
late rebellion. This Bill, if passed by the Senate, must be ac- 
cepted by three-fourths of all the States, and lest it should fail, 
it is proposed to call the next Congress, which will be more 
“ Radical” than the present, on the 4th of March, in other 
words, to abolish the interval during which the President is left 
to himself. In European phrase, the Liberals propose to “ make 
the sitting permanent,” and, in some form or other, this pro- 
posal will, we doubt not, be accepted. If the President can- 
not be trusted in November, it is folly to leave him indepen- 
dent in March. Then Colorado and Nebraska are to be 
admitted as States, not only, as the 7imes thinks, to make the 





tain of acceptance. Then, after one grand sweep of the Pregj- 
dent’s nominees—a very bad lot, though that is accidental 
the power of removal is to be limited, on a scheme which has 
not as yet been settled, but which will, we partly believe and 
entirely trust, emerge as a law, rendering every officer perma- 
nent dum se bene gesserit—liable to removal only on proved 
offence. Then the suffrage was granted to the negroes in the 
District of Columbia, and then, with the President paralyzed 
and the two-thirds’ majority absolutely secure, the Liberals pro- 
posed to acknowledge the Revolution by declaring the Southern 
States to have reduced themselves by the act of secession into 
Territories, subject to government by the national power until 
readmitted, one by one, to their ancient position in the Union, 

Whether this latter tremendous change, which affects every 
State in the Union, and can be carried only by a formal 
acknowledgment that the will of the nation is above the 
paper constitution, will finally be accepted, we are of course 
unable to decide; but the balance of probabilities is unques- 
tionably in its favour. The proposal to draw up such a Bilf 
was passed in the House of Representatives by 107 to 87, 
It brings the theory once again into accord with the facts, 
The Southern States are conquered territories, are adminis- 
tered from Washington, are not prepared to subordinate 
their own policy to that which the nation has decreed. It 
is better, easier, and more moral to acknowledge those facts, 
than to go on inventing fictions to reconcile nominal inde- 
pendence with actual subordination. It is nonsense to tell 
South Carolina that she may do as she likes in all internal 
affairs, and then refuse her permission to do the only thing 
she greatly cares about doing. She wants to reconstruct 
“Southern society,” and to say she is quite independent, but 
shall not do that—which nevertheless she cannot be permitted 
to do—is an irritating futility. If power is to reside at Wash- 
ington, responsibility ought to reside there too, and responsi- 
bility can be secured upon no other plan. No other, more 
over, will last long enough to secure the end of the Revolu- 
tion, the establishment of democratic society in every State of 
the Union, so that the limbs of the gigantic body may all act 
in accord. Mere refusal to allow Southern members to enter 
Congress accomplishes nothing at all. The States are only 
the more irritated by an exclusion they think unjust, only the 
more fixedly resolved that, whether they openly resist or no, 
they will take no steps towards the fulfilment of the national 
decree. We might as well expect the Bishops to begin the 
reconstruction of the English Church as a congregational body. 
It is only by direct action within the States themselves 
that the nation can fulfil its purposes, can, for example, 
secure free labour, and universal education, and impartial 
franchises, and equal taxation; and if it is to secure 
these things, it must in the end accept the responsi- 
bility of its own resolves. The only alternative was to in- 
vest the depressed class with political power, and this alter- 
native the South, seeing that equal franchises would in three 
States give the negroes a clear majority and in all a controlling 
power, refuse peremptorily to accept. After that refusal the 
end can be reached only through an avowed subordination of 
the part to the whole, and a popular body is sure in the long 
run to postpone means to ends, to set aside all the formulas 
which will not work as they are bid. If “Parliament ”’ is 
illegal without a King, and feels a necessity for acting with- 
out one, it calls itself, after more or less chatter about con- 
stitutions, a “ Convention,” and goes on. Again, the American 
Liberals have a reason for adopting the extreme course which, 
though they will not avow it, will be exceedingly operative. 
They dread with an unhealthy but natural fear the return of 
the Southern members to the Central Legislature, fear lest, 
though victors in the field, they should find themselves 
overmastered in the forum. Partly from their superior 
leisure, partly from their training, and partly from that 
instinct of government which comes to every dominant race, 
—comes, for example, even to Turks,—the Southerners 
always contrived to direct the policy of the Union, and 
Northern representatives feel no security that it will not 
be so again. True, the South has played its great card, 
and cannot play it twice. True, the war has placed the North 
in a position of unquestioned superiority in physical strength. 
True, the South must come back in greatly diminished 
numbers and with greatly impaired prestige. Despite all 
that, a popular assembly, however constituted, is always much 
at the mercy of its ablest men; Presidents like to be served 
by Southerners, just as elected Emperors like to be served by 

, and Northerners, full of old recollections, doubt 
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able to hold their own. The Southerners have strong allies 
in the Democratic party, they share much more than their 
opponents in the popular passion for showy deeds, they 
have a reason for pandering to the dislike of taxation, and 
they might, during some surge of popular feeling, say against 

igh prices, regain the direction of affairs. In any event, half 
the energy of the Liberal party would have to be wasted in 
incessant watchfulness, lest in some unlucky moment the 
gudden conversion of a few members, say from the South- 
West, should undo the results of the war. The reduction of 
the States into Territories terminates this danger, enables the 
nation to take the initiative in a social reform of the South, 

arantees the Liberals time to make their ideas triumphant 
in the Carolinas as much as in Massachusetts, and ensures 
after 1868 an accord between the Legislature and the Exe- 
cutive. Immense, therefore, as the revolution may be, we 
believe it will be accepted; and, caring little for any piece of 

per in comparison with the establishment of free society 
throughout the American continent, we also believe that the 


Revolution is good. 





MR. LOWE ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


R. LOWE has seized the somewhat curious occasion 

of the breaking-up of Merchant Taylors’ School for 

the Christmas holidays, to deliver a rather forbidding pane- 
gyric on the House of Commons as it is. Somehow Mr. Lowe 
always manages to make his praise seem inverted censure. 
There is a ring both about his voice and his choice of words 
in eulogy, which suggests that his appreciation of one thing 
is disguised depreciation of another,—just as some tutors 
always bestow their commendation so as to hurt some un- 
happy pupil in its rebound, and some schoolmasters make 
the prizes which they bestow on the clever boys a sort of 
wrapped-up sarcasm on the slow. So Mr. Lowe enumerates 
the great qualities which the present House of Commons has, 
with the bitterness of that metallic tone which suggests—what, 
indeed, in this very speech he asserts,—that the House of Com- 
mons reformed as is proposed will be sadly deficient in them. The 
present House of Commons, he says, ‘with no common emo- 
tion,’—and when Mr. Lowe speaks with no common emotion, 
he always speaks, too, with no common acerbity,—is intelligent, 
business-like, industrious, orderly, uncorrupt, and successful in 
its policy. Moreover, if you alter it “you will probably get 
a worse before you get a better one,’’—that is, either a less 
intelligent, or less business-like and industrious, or less orderly, 
or less pure, or less successful House of Commons, or probably 
a House combining some permutation of these deficiencies. 
And yet Mr. Lowe makes it one of his great points of pane- 
gyric upon the House that for six hundred years it has been 
“ripening, maturing, amplifying, expanding,”—until appa- 
ently it needs no more ripening, maturing, amplifying, or 
expanding, but may remain perfectly rigid, and unable to assi- 
milate the new elements crying to be taken in! All that 
reformers maintain is that a House of Commons which does 
not care to represent some of the most vital elements of the 
popular life, cannot pretend to be the true successer of a 
Parliament whose boast it was to ripen, mature, amplify, and 
expand with each generation. Mr. Lowe’s great argument, which 
he reiterates on every opportunity with so intense an emphasis, 
—‘show me the vices to be remedied in the present Parlia- 
ment, before you rush into change,”—reaily almost answers 
itself. The chief fault,—the pregnant fault which gives birth 
to all the others,—is the excessive, the obstinate jealousy felt 
by the House of the great class who ask most reasonably for 
their share in the representation. If Parliament is unreasonably 
distrusted by the working class, does it not much more 
than reciprocate that unreasonable distrust? Did not the 
cheers with which Mr. Lowe’s cynicisms on the working class 
were received prove that Parliament does not look upon them 
as comprehended in its true constituencies, and fears, above all 
things, to be compelled to consult their wishes as it is com- 
pelled to consult the wishes of the other great interests of the 
country? This repellent attitude, which Mr. Lowe and the 
House of Commons assume towards the unrepresented class, — 
is in fact the true index of the deficiencies of Parliament. How 
can an assembly be otherwise than a very imperfect machine for 
the legislative work of a great nation, which is either in secret 
or open war with the numerical majority of that nation ? 
Such an assembly cannot wield the power and influence of the 
whole nation. How could Mr. Lowe himself, were he to 
become Prime Minister,—the elect of Parliament,—expect to 
command either abroad or at home the sort of influence due 





to the organ of a Parliament in which every powerful section 
of the nation was fully represented? He would practically 
represent not the power and will of the middle class plus the 
power and will of the working class,—but the power and 
will of a portion of the middle class minus the power and 
will of the whole working class reinforced by a large sec- 
tion of the middle class;—and if that is not a negative 
quantity, and a pretty large one too, it is only because we 
still respect our Parliamentary machinery so much that 
we should all support, as against any violent combination, 
the man whom Parliamentary processes had brought to the 
top, in spite of our deeply rooted dislike of his views and dis- 
trust of his policy. Mr. Lowe is really doing all in his power 
to foster that very scornful and repellent feeling between 
Parliament and the class demanding admission into the 
representative system, which is the chief evil to be reme- 
died. 

We call this reciprocal repulsion between Parliament and 
the working class the chief evil to be remedied, because it is in 
truth the source of all the others. But we do not at all 
mean that the only evil is thus abstract, and that it does not 
take the form of special legislative and administrative de- 
ficiencies. On the contrary, this attitude of dislike towards 
the labouring class, this tendency to insist specially on their 
ignorance, their corruption, their hot-headedness, their drunk- 
enness, and so forth, has very naturally led to a contemptuous 
view of the interests of the working class as compared with 
those of many other classes. Compare the time, energy, and 
vehemence devoted to stamping out the cattle plague, to the 
time and energy devoted to more crying, and quite as con- 
spicuous, evils—the overcrowding and under-housing of 
London, and the treatment of the poor in the workhouses 
and workhouse hospitals. Does Mr. Lowe suppose that, 
with a strong working-class representation, these matters 
would have received the transient and inefficient notice they 
have received from the House of Commons? Compare the 
time devoted to discussing military officers’ questions, to the 
time devoted to discussing questions affecting the welfare and 
treatment of the rank and file of the Army. Can Mr. Lowe con- 
ceive Parliament creating a really popular Army,—an Army 
in which the common soldier had a fair chance of rising 
above the heads of the commissioned officers,—with our pre- 
sent House of Commons? Can Mr. Lowe imagine that our pre- 
sent defective educational system would ever be changed for one 
thinking more of the interests of the taught than of the clergy 
and Dissenting ministers who superintend the teaching, with 
an unchanged House of Commons? Is not the tone of Parlia- 
ment, whenever combinations and strikes are mentioned, 
strongly capitalist? When Mr. Hughes last session explained 
the economical views current in the Trades’ Unions, and Mr. 
Doulton replied with some not very successful sneers, in the 
true spirit of the British capitalist, was not it evident that 
Parliament shared the contempt which that gentleman ex- 
pressed for the erroneous political economy of the masses? The 
simple truth is, that there is little or no proportion between the 
respect and the attention with which Parliament treats middle- 
class interests and views, and the respect and attention with 
which it treats working-class interests and views. When, 
during the American Civil War, Mr. Baring rose in the name 
of London commerce to protest against the irritating tone we 
were adopting towards the North, the check to the passions of 
the House, Confederate as it was, was electric. But when 
Mr. Forster or Mr. Bright protested in the name of the 
labouring class, the sympathies of whom were entirely with 
the North, the effect produced was merely a stimulus to the 
previous sentiment of aversion. 

In one word, the jealous aversion toa popular Reform which 
the House has lately shown, and which Mr. Lowe does all in 
his power to foster, is the evil which urgently demands a 
remedy. And the more of this temper is shown, the more 
sweeping the Reform when it comes is likely to be. Indeed, 
if Mr. Lowe prophesies long enough in his new Laocoon 
strain, even though he continue to be supported, as at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, by his two political children in the 
spirit, Vice-Chancellor Malins and Chief Justice Bovill,—the 
latter of whom broke the rule on which Sir A. Cockbarn dis- 
missed Mr. Beales,—he may possibly irritate that very mild 
democratic spirit which at present only complains of its exclu- 
sion, into some of the venom which is usually ascribed to what 
is called the “ hydra-headed”’ people, and into sending forth 
against Mr. Lowe and his political family an emissary such as 
is said to have crushed his prototype. 
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THE ITALIAN ULTIMATUM. 


: project of compromise between Rome and Italy which 
has been circulated this week may not be “authentic” 
in the strict sense of that word, but it corresponds precisely 
with the situation, with the speech of the King of Italy on 
Saturday, and with the few known facts of Ricasoli’s 
ecclesiastical policy. Much of it has appeared already in our 
own columns, and it agrees with all the opinions of that 
moderate but determined group of men who really decide the 
policy of Florence. The King, in his speech, which is for the 
most part a repetition in very stately language of Ricasoli’s 
circular advising Italians to work harder, expresses distinctly 
his ‘“‘ wish that the Sovereign Pontiff may remain independent 
in Rome,” and under this agreement, not only is his in- 
dependence respected, but his conscientious scruples besides. 
It is proposed that he should transfer to Italy, for his 
life, the administration of all the remaining territory of the 
Church up to the walls of Rome, territory which it is im- 
possible he should in any event retain. If he does not sanc- 
tion the plebiscitum, the plebiscitum will take place without his 
sanction, and the remaining provinces will add themselves to 
the kingdom by a revolutionary vote. This is so well known 
in Rome, that there will probably on this point be no diffi- 
culty other than that of providing that the cession 
shall appear to be an acknowledgment of accomplished 
facts. The Pope cannot cede, but he can yield to the 
violence of evil men, and then on repentance pardon the 
violence he has secretly allowed. He will remain none the 
less Sovereign of the Eternal City, and as such independent, 
the duty of protecting him being transferred from the French 
to the Italian Army. To this change there is fortunately no 
technical objection, the Pope as Head of the Universal Church 
accepting all aid, whencesoeyer it may be offered, being as 
much in place amidst Italian soldiers as among the soldiers of 
France or of Paraguay. Race or nationality are, and can be, 
nothing before the Holy Chair. Nor is there the slightest 
difficulty in the way of supplying a revenue. The Church, 
losing its estates, loses the funds necessary alike to its dignity 
and its organization ; but if Italy doubles the allowances of 
the Italian Cardinals, as Ricasoli with a cynical smile offers to 
do, she does but perform her duty ; and if all Catholic Powers 
subscribe to furnish a revenue for the Papacy, they do but 
acknowledge formally the obligation which informally has 
been pressed on them for centuries. The Church can 
receive a million or ten millions at anybody’s hands 
without the faintest derogation of its dignity, or admis- 
sion that it is bound to be grateful in return. God 
gave the tenth, if man withholds it and yields only the 
hundredth, is the Vicar of Christ a recipient of alms? So 
far all is smooth, but then there is the position of Rome itself. 
The Pope does not want to be sovereign in the sense of 
making laws about trade, and taxation, and sewerage, but he 
does want to be sovereign over ecclesiastical bodies, does want 
to be independent of all ecclesiastical laws not emanating 
from himself. The Romans at the same time want to be free 
of the Canon Law and priestly interference, and hitherto the 
two wishes have been found to be incompatible. The Italian 
laws against convents, for example, clearly could not be 
admitted into Rome with the consent of the Pontiff, 
Ricasoli therefore proposes that they shall not be admitted, 
that Rome shall be declared an ecclesiastical city, a 
peculium of the Pontiff, who within it shall be sovereign 
over everything except the liberties of the citizens. They 
shall be protected by the revival under clear guarantees of 
the free municipality created in 1847 by Pio Nono himself, 
and, as we said last week, never formally abolished. This 
municipality would have control over every secular thing, 
would regulate, for example, the admission of Italian litera- 
ture into Rome, though acknowledging the supreme authority 
of the Pontiff who sanctions the “Index Expurgatorius.” Rome 
would return members to the Italian Parliament, and would 
yield her quota of conscripts to the army of the Protector of 
the Church. Florence would be declared by Act of Parlia- 
ment,—which one remembers is reversible when necessity 
arises,—the perpetual capital of Italy, and the Pope, recon- 
ciled at last to his countrymen, would give way to his Italian 
feeling, and, proceeding to Florence, crown Victor Emanuel 
legitimate King of Italy,—Savonarola’s spirit, let us hope, 
watching the ceremonial. Finally, to remove the last 
vestige of scruple in the conscientious old man, the 
treaty is to be made only for his lifetime, so that no 
right which his successor may possess can possibly be im- 


| paired. It is conceivable, of course, that when the time 
arrives the new Pontiff may find some difficulty in regaining 
the Patrimony, may even, in the event of his trying to do so 
be resisted by a stiffnecked generation, which prefers actual 
security in this world to possible security in the next; but 
still the next Pope will have all Pio Nono has now—a moral 
claim, according to Ultramontane ideas, to govern the States of 
the Church according to his own pleasure. He will not haye 
—the secret of the arrangement—a personal pledge from 
Napoleon guaranteeing his independence, but still his “rights” 
will be as perfect as ever, be the power to enforce them 
against the wicked either greater or less. The Church will 
have surrendered nothing which, whenever she has the power, 
she may not reclaim. 

If this programme represents at all closely the policy of 
Ricasoli, and we have little doubt that it does, it is the most 
statesmanlike proposal he has yet put before the world. It 
secures the two apparently incompatible necessities behind 
which real danger lies—the independence of the Pope and the 
secularization of ordinary life in Rome. The former is a 
necessity, because, unless it is granted, the Catholic Powers, 
whose internal affairs are constantly affected by Papal decrees, 
might at last be tempted to risk revolution rather than submit 
to the will of a foreign subject ; the latter is indispensable, 
because without it the Romans would sooner or later revolt. 
The assertions of Archbishop Manning, Cardinal Cullen, and 
other British Catholic prelates that the Romans are content 
with their Government, are not so directly mendacious as they 
appear to Protestants to be. The Romans are not particu. 
larly anxious to be rid of the Pope, or to give up the special 
character of their city as the centre of Christendom, or to 
abandon their only revenue, the pillage of the foreigners whom 
the Papacy yearly attracts to an unhealthy locale. If the 
Pope will stay as a mighty prelate, Prelate-King, if he likes, 
pro honoris causd, he may stay without any particular exhibi- 
tion of wrath on the part of his faithful “subjects.” What 
they desire, desire savagely, is to be free of the interference of 
priests with their daily life, and to gain their share in the 
careers now offered to all Italians of the consolidated kingdom. 
The plan concedes both these wishes, and a guarantee for their 
execution, namely, a garrison which can never be removed 





until after a war, in which Italy had been not only defeated, 
but subjugated and dismembered, a war against which Italy 
trained on the Prussian plan will in a few years feel secure. 
On the other hand, the Italians, though they do not complete 
their absolute theoretic unity, avoid the grave risks involved 
in a revolution in Rome, avoid the expulsion of the Pope, 
which would injure their position in the world, and give 
their civilization time to solidify its hold over an ignorant 
population. They break the neck of brigandage, which 
is protected mainly by the quasi-religious sanction it 
receives, blunt the sword in the hands of the priesthood, 
shatter the strength of the hostile parties in Naples and 
Sicily, and, above all, cut away the only solid ground of the 
aristocratic faction which still affects to regret the old régime. 
To all these parties of disorder Victor Emanuel, consecrated 
King, Protector of the Church, and friend of the Pope, will 
be a different individual from Victor Emanuel, King only by 
election, enemy of the Church, and heretic almost excommu- 
nicated. As for the capital, Rome has waited a thousand 
years, and Italy can show at least a hundredth of her patience. 
Italian statesmen are nearly agreed that Florence will, for this 
generation, be a better political centre, and the next may have 
power to take its own way, heedless of priestly curses as of 
foreign interference, for the next will be educated to arms and 
to a quiet scorn for priests. 

There remains the Papacy itself, and it is on this side, of all 
others, that the plan reveals most clearly the ability of its author. 
While it is one which the Pope can accept without resigning 
formally any of the rights of the Ohurch, it is also one which, 
should he prove obstinate, can be carried out without reference 
to his protests. If he refuses to allow a plebiscitum to decide 
the administration of the territories outside the walls of Rome, 
the inhabitants will quietly take it, and he has no means of 
either preventing or punishing the theft. If he refuses to 
organize the municipality which he himself created, the 
Romans will organize it in his name, and his troops are in- 
sufficient to hold down the population. If he flies, Ricasoli 
will quietly occupy Rome, establish the needed municipality, 
clean out the ‘Vatican, and wait till the Pope or his successor 
comes back to the only position in which the Papacy can © 
be at once safe, and dignified, and Roman. Let the Holy 





Father do what he will, he cannot keep troops without 
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money—soldiers not accepting post-dated cheques upon 
Paradise—without his estates he cannot get money, and with- 
out troops he cannot for any length of time hold the Romans 
down. Cash will not come in from the Roman Catholic 
Powers. Austria has not got it to send, Bavaria has paid her 
surplus to Prussia, Belgium is in the hands of the Liberals, 
France will not stultify her own policy, and if Spain sends 
enough to keep a regiment the Florentine Cabinet will let 
slip General Prim, as it could have done any time this year. 
He only asked an order to the police not to inquire where the 
Garibaldini were going. Bankruptcy would be an undigni- 
fied ending for the Temporal Power, ard it is bankruptcy which 
is upon the State. Despite the sobs of the victim, the circle 
is closing in around the Holy See with only one visible break ; 
but through that the Pope can emerge into a position of equal 
independence, equal dignity, and indefinitely greater oppor- 
tunities of rebuilding his spiritual power. 





THE UNITED STATES’ FINANCE. 


TR. MCCULLOOH’S financial statement is one which may 
Mi well elate American statesmen, and to "ome extent 
justify the very strong language in which tb-:r less refined 
orators indulge about the “glorious institootiuns of our great 
and happy country.” When we find that during the first 
year of peace the Federal taxation alone,—and remember their 
State taxation includes education, public works, and numbers 
of the items which with us are included in the expenditure of 
Government,—has amounted to 111,606,000/. sterling, which, 
if there were no depreciation, would be 39,000,000/. sterling 
more than we raised out of the heaviest taxation imposed for 
the Crimean War; that the receipts from the same sources for 
the current year ending 30th June next, if no legislation 
interfering with the last half-year’s revenue be adopted, will 
be 95,000,000/. (again leaving the depreciation of the notes 
out of account), we may well admire the resources of a 
country which can raise such an income from taxation alone, 
after a long and exhausting war, and apparently, moreover, 
without feeling it a burden. No doubt this revenue really 
represents much less English money. The Customs’ revenue 
alone is paid in gold, and it is obvious that Mr. McCulloch 
turns this gold into its value in greenbacks in his accounts, 
so that the whole revenue is estimated in the depreciated 
currency. Even so, the revenue of the past year amounts 
to 80,000,000/. sterling in gold, or 8,000,000/. sterling more 
than we ever raised in the heaviest year of our Russian 
War; while the yield of taxation in the current year,— 
one of complete peace, with considerable reductions on the 
taxation of last year,—would be close upon 70,000,000/. 
in gold, rather more than the present revenue of Great 
Britain, and this in a country which six years ago thought 
18,000,0002. or 20,000,0002. sterling an ample taxation, and 
that, too, when the South could pay its full proportion 
to the Treasury, whereas now probably at least nine-tenths 
of the revenue is raised from the North. Moreover, we 
can scarcely admit that it is fair to translate the paper 
money into gold, in order to estimate the measure of the 
actual burden imposed on the American people. No doubt 
that is what we ought to do. if we were to estimate the cost 
to us of defraying their expenditure, but it would be a very 
doubtful matter indeed, as a question of mere pressure on our 
resources, whether we would sooner pay 111,000,000/. taxation 
in a currency depreciated as much as the United States’ cur- 
rency is depreciated, or the same sum in an undepreciated cur- 
rency. The various burdens caused by the depreciation are 
probably a heavier tax on the national energy than the pay- 
ment of so much more actual money in taxation. Thus, 
fixed incomes, for instance, are usually really reduced to 
the paper standard, while they have to pay much increased 
prices, and even in trade, where prices have risen to coun- 
terbalance the fall in the value of the currency, the incon- 
venience of the disturbed relations between debtor and creditor 
has probably nearly balanced the new rise in prices. On the 
whole, then, we hold that it gives us a fairer estimate of the 
true financial position of America to calculate five dollars to 
the pound sterling in treating of the revenue and expenditure, 
than to calculate it at the redueed value of greenbacks in rela- 
tion to gold. 

If we translate then, as on the whole the most instructive 
method for us, in dealing with the American finance, into the 
equivalent English figures at five dollars to the pound, we 
have the following very remarkable comparison between cer- 
tain branches of our English and the American revenue :— 





Great Britain 
United States, United States. and Ireland. 
Year ended Year ended Year ended 
June 30, 1856. June 30, 1867. March 31, 1866. 
(Actual (Partly Estimaied ) (Actual) 
7 pe. sneet £111,606,000 ... £95,000,000 .., .£67,812,000 
Customs .......ccccerseees 35,809,000 ... 42,168,000 ... 21,276,000 
Internal Revenue :— 
(Excise, Taxes, In- 61,845,000 ... 57,033,000 ... 39,088,000 
come-tax,Stamps,&c. ) 


A comparison more pleasant to our feelings, though not per- 
haps very instructive, is given by the estimate of income-tax 
alone. Income-tax on incomes over 600 dollars,—120/. a year, 
including railway dividends, &c.,—yielded over 14,500,0002. 
sterling in the year ended last June, in the United States. In- 
comes under 1,000/. a year were taxed 5 per cent., and over 
that sum 10 per cent. ; that is to say, the lower incomes were 
taxed a shilling in the pound, the higher incomes two shillings 
in the pound. As we know, a shilling income-tax would with 
us yield now at least 16,000,000/., and of course a shilling 
income-tax, with a two-shilling income-tax for the rich, would 
yield something more, so that at first sight the comparison 
here seems in our favour. But the income-tax at the South 
was probably quite inoperative in the year ended last June, 
so that we must calculate for only a population of twenty 
millions, instead of thirty, which would reduce the yield to 
11,000,0002.; and, moreover, the American machinery is 
still very new, and we know how much difference that made 
with us, while it seems that it should make much more 
over the vast spaces of such a country as America. On the 
other hand, the United States’ Congress has put on a screw 
which we have never submitted to,—the publication of each 
man’s income-tax with his name,—and this of course tends 
strongly towards exaggeration rather than depreciation of in- 
come. On the whole, the yield, for the rate imposed, seems 
more equal in America and England than we should have sup- 
posed, considering that the United States bear with ease,—with 
cheerfulness—with alacrity,—a general taxation which would 
undoubtedly wring groans from us. What needs to be borne 
in mind also in comparing the comparative revenues of the 
two nations of tax-payers, is that, while our Customs’ and 
Excise revenues are raised upon very few articles,—many of the 
most productive being mere luxuries, like spirits, —the United 
States’ Customs’ and Excise revenue presses heavily at a 
hundred points in a way to hamper trade and production. 
Indeed, we do not doubt that under a well considered system 
like the English, the North would feel, even less than they do, a 
taxation double of that which they are now paying. Their 
real burden may well be taken as indefinitely greater than the 
fruits which it yields to them. 

Now, let us see what the United States are doing in the way 
of reducing the immense expenditure of the war. The follow- 
ing is a comparison of the expenditure on War and Navy in 
the last year of war (ended 30th June, 1865)—the first of 
peace ended 30th June last—and the current year, or the 
second of peace :— 


1864-1865. 1865-6. 1866-7. 

(Actual) (Actual ) (Partly Estimated.) 
War...... £206,264,000 £56,889,000 £14,526,000 
Navy 24,513,000 8,665,000 6,204,000 


These are wonderful figures. It will be seen that the Army 
expenses are already even for this year as small as our own; 
and the Navy’s less by 40 per cent. Of course the number 
of soldiers now retained in the United States’ service is vastly 
fewer than that of our own Army, but the debris of a great 
war leaves an immense cost in the payment of contracts, pen- 
sions, and innumerable other expenditures, and in spite of all 
this the United States have, with an energy truly wonderful, 
already reduced their expenditure very much within the limite 
of our own. No doubt, by upholding the Continental unity 
policy they save an immense normal expenditure. If they 
had a rival of nearly equal power close at hand, they must 
keep up both an army and navy of very different dimensions ; 
but allowing for this, the Americans have given us a lesson we 
ought never to forget on the expedition with which a truly 
popular army and navy can be constructed, and also,—in a rieh 
country, where private energy is more lucrative than any offi- 
cial pay,—again contracted. They have thrown themselves 
into the work of selling off their military and naval stock 
with as much vigour of purpose as they threw into the work 
of constructing it, and yet they have shown no parsimony,— 
scarcely, indeed, frugality,—in the work of disbanding. In 
the military expenditure of this year an item of no less than 
3,000,000/. sterling is for back bounties alone. The men have 
been dismissed with all the appliances that art could discover to 
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remedy the injuries of mutilation and amputation. Within the 
last four years of the war more than 6,000 artificial limbs were 
supplied to soldiers with amputated legs, arms, and hands, 
and near 250,000 soldiers will have been before the end buried 
in cemeteries with decent monuments supplied to each by the 
care and at the expense of the country. In short, the Army 
and Navy have been treated as a popular army and navy were 
likely to be treated, with every respect and consideration that it 
was in the power of the nation to bestow. And in spite of this 
lavishness all these enormous reductions have been made. A 
graphic writer in the Daily News thus sums up Mr. Stanton’s and 
Mr. Wells’s feats in the way of “selling off ”:— Within little 
more than a year we find that upwards of 200,000 horses and 
mules were sold; that no fewer than 4,400 barracks, hospitals, 
and other buildings were also disposed of ; that the enormous 
fleet of 590 ocean steamers used for the transport service were 
reduced to 53 ships; that every one of the 262 vessels used 
in inland transport was paid off ; that the military railroads— 
there were 2,530 miles constructed during the war—with all 
the rolling stock, have been transferred to joint-stock com- 
panies ; and that the 15,389 miles of telegraph set up during 
the period of hostilities have also been put an end to or dis- 
posed of for the public benefit. In short, the enormous 
establishments required to sustain and move a million of 
armed men in time of war have all been reduced; and yet of 
the less perishable stores sufficient has been retained to serve, 
if need be, for the equipment of large armies.” 

The reductions will not go further for a year or two more, be- 
cause an enormous sum is to be paid in back bounties in the 
year 1867-1868, no less than 12,800,000/.,—which is some- 
thing like popular policy ;—but if that sum were deducted, the 
cost of Army and Navy together in 1867-8 could only be 
estimated at 16,000,000/., or about the sum which we spend 
on our Army alone. Is it possible to over-estimate the strength 
of a people which can pay 111,000,000/. a year in taxation 
alone without difficulty, which has paid off 16,000,000/. debt 
in four months’ time, after so exhausting an effort, and whose 
Secretary of Finance proposes to pay off from 10,000,000/. to 
12,000,000/. a year regularly for the future ? For ourselves, we 
doubt if he would not be wiser if he proposed to pay off 
more. A great nation will pay a larger sum more willingly 
if it sees the end before it, than a smaller sum if the vista is 
nearly endless. But as Mr. McCulloch proposes to return as 
soon as possible to specie payments, and to revise the financial 
system in a free-trade sense,—equalizing as far as possible 
the Customs’ and Internal Revenue duties so as to diminish 
the artificial boon to home production,—we have little doubt 
that he will really use his resources to better, though less 
showy, purpose than if he were to continue the reduction of 
the debt on the scale on which he has begun it. 





THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


ice a delay which remains to be explained, but which 
is probably due in part to Count von Bismarck’s deter- 
mination of blood to the head, the German Parliament is at last 
about to be set to work. The Princes north of the Main have 
signed the Treaty which is to be the basis of action, Deputies 
from the twenty-one States are settling details under the presi- 
dency of Herr von Savigny, gentleman of Prussia who does any 
thinking work required by Count von Bismarck, and the Govern- 
ment of Berlin has allowed the outline of the plan adopted to 
be published to the world. That plan as at present explained 
is theoretically not a very good one, bearing rather too close 
a resemblance to the programme of the Prince Consort as 
modified by the late King of Prussia. In the first place, the 
Constitution is a treaty, and not a law, and therefore in a 
measure beyond modification, should there ever arrive an 
unmistakable dead lock. In the second place, there is no 
Emperor or King of the Germans or other visible executive of 
the national unity, with powers which may be extended or 
lessened according to his accord with the national feeling. In 
the third place, we greatly fear, though this is not allowed to 
transpire, this Parliament will not be absolutely sovereign, will 
be checked, and restrained, and limited by a good many 
paper bonds, by restrictions about the power of the Princes, 
and the independence of States, and the right of the initiative, 
and other intentional ambiguities. Then it consists of two Cham- 
bers, which, though no objection in England, where nominal 
power always places itself in some sort of subordination to real 
power, is very objectionable on the Continent, where men are apt 
to be logical ; and the Upper Chamber is very heavily weighted. 
It is to consist, as in the Prince Consort’s scheme, of Princes 
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only, or their representatives, who are to vote after the fashion 
of the ancient Diet, so many votes to each State, the votes 
to be given either by the Prince in person or by his repre- 
sentatives. The German masses still reverence the Kings 
and will feel resistance to them a much more formidable 
affair than resistance to great landed proprietors labelled as 
Peers of the Realm. Then the second Chamber, in which the 
voting is to be by head, is somewhat oddly constituted. The 
electors are all male adults not living upon alms, that is, in 
majority the peasantry and artizans of Germany north of the 
Main. The representatives are not to be paid, that is, they 
must be well-to-do men, with some inclination for leisure, 
with means to travel long distances, and reside away from 
their families in a very expensive capital, and exposed to very 
unusual and severe social pressure. Public officials are in- 
eligible, that is, the very pick and flower of the community— 
we are writing of Germany, not England—the only class 
which the Government dare not seriously attack, the only 
class familiar with public business, is to be debarred from the 
only business a great man would consider worth the doing. 
And, finally, the powers of this Chamber are, it is believed, 
restricted at least as much as in England, the English re- 
strictions being such as anywhere, except in England, where 
men understand compromise, would paralyze the most popular 
assembly in the world. 

This is the theory of the thing. In practice we are 
inclined to think the new scheme may work remarkably well, 
may tend directly and swiftly to the unity of all the Germanic 
States. In the first place, although the scheme does not pro- 
vide for a German Emperor, or Roman Kaiser, or King of the 
Germans, or other highly placed, highly decorated, mediaval 
personage, it does provide that “the Executive of the Con- 
federacy shall remain with the King of Prussia” as King of 
Prussia,—that is, an individual with power to order an irre- 
sistible number of soldiers to shoot any person or persons, 
princes, shoeblacks, or others, caught interfering openly with 
his authority under the scheme. That is a real point gained. 
Substantial power and nominal power are united in the same 
hand, and that hand a Hohenzollern, with a tendency to con- 
sider disobedience quite as bad as impiety. One has an idea 
that under those circumstances the executive will really be one 
and indivisible, and the executive on the Continent means a 
great deal,—means, among other things, the ultimate power 
which, when other means fail, can actually order people who 
are sure to obey to put other recalcitrant but weaker people 
to death. King William I. has a great regard, too great a 
regard, say, for the House of Reuss, but if the head of that 
House interferes with King William’s organization of the 
army, or diplomacy, or finance, the head of the House of 
Reuss will be mediatized without over much discussion. The 
executive under this scheme isa reality, that much seems suffi- 
ciently clear, and that much secures effective unity. Then the 
Conference of Princes, bad as it looks, is not nearly so bad in 
reality. It is very much the King of Prussia over again. 
King William indeed, being afflicted with an out-of-place 
spirit of moderation, has not openly assigned to himself a clear 
majority of votes, but he has given himself so many votes 
that the Bundestag must be unanimous to outvote himself and 
the Mecklenburgs, and as the circumstances under which that 
could occur would justify revolution, His Majesty may be con- 
sidered as fairly absolute in the Upper House. He is very 
likely to use his absolutism, for though he believes in pedi- 
gree, and right divine, and various other fictions, he is all the 
while a great King, and great Kings do not like opposition from 
little Kings, with pretensions equal to their own, and no 
power to make them real. Nor can he very well use the 
Upper House as a screen for his own despotic ideas It is 
true that when the Princes are present they will exercise, 
owing to the constitution of German society, a very excep- 
tional power, but except on the most extraordinary occasions 
they will not be present, but will be represented by the 
gentlemen they send to the Diet,—that is, by persons of 
mature age, with no eloquence, and with no individual influence 
whatever. It is, too, an excellent thing that the German 
democracy, whenever it is opposed by the Upper House, should 
see clearly that the opposition does not come from a great 
class, but from individual families, should learn to despise and 
to fight the petty Princes, should come to regard them—the 
true evils or hereditary diseases of Germany —as it now regards 
the Junkers. A very few sharp collisions between the Lower 
Chamber and the Upper, the people and the Princes, the 
eloquent and the silly, will prepare the popular mind for that 
total extinction of the caste, with its pretensions and its 
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limited numbers, which is indispensable to the future of the 


Germanic people. The Princes will accumulate on themselves 
all the odium which falls to oligarchs, as well as all the dis- 
like with which silly sovereigns are sure to be regarded by an 
intellectual race, will, if they oppose the people, be hated as 
the Elector of Hesse was hated, and as despised as the Upper 
Chamber in Prussia is despised. The vote by States and 
by proxy will aid this process, for it prohibits ability from 
obtaining its natural weight, prevents Duke Ernst of Saxe 
Gotha, for instance, persuading a majority of his colleagues 
by sheer eloquence and brain into obeying the natural wishes 
of the people. He will be simply Duke Ernst with the third 
or so of a yote, and not the leader of the popular Princes. 

Then it is by no means clear that the Lower House will 
be quite so placable as the framers of this Constitution 
imagine. Ideas have enormous weight, and when every dodge 
has been dodged, and every trick played, and every elector 
manipulated, the truth will still remain that a German House 
of Commons is a revolutionary body, bound by the logic of 
its position to have revolutionary ideas. Then the suffrage is 
universal, and we very much doubt whether in the majority of 
German districts universal suffrage will return a majority of 
landed proprietors. The cities, it is conceded, will send up either 
radicals or celebrities, and in the country the peasant pro- 
prietors must at least equal the labourers. The Prussian 
squires who get in are very likely to be Liberal, and the 
squires from the remaining States will be anti-Prussian in 
the exact ratio of thir aristocratic tendencies. They will be 
as Liberal as the Jacobites were, not because they are Liberals, 
but because the King by divine right is only a King, in whom 
they will see no divine right at all. The refusal of pay, no 
doubt, cuts out many very worthy men, but then it also 
eliminates all but the independent, while the exclusion of 
officials, though it strikes out the ablest candidates, strikes 
out also precisely the class which most fears a revolution. 
The non-official members will very possibly be less able than 
bureaucrats would have been, but they will be very apt to go 
much further, to be less under the control of any power save 
Germany itself. The King, too, it must be remembered, will 
not have the power over the German Parliament which he 
has over the Prussian Chambers. Count von Bismarck 
threatens the Prussian Chamber that if it will not yield on 
this or that point the Constitution shall be suspended, and 
the members tremble ; but the same threat addressed to a Ger- 
man Chamber would produce only a stare of surprise. Suppose 
it suspended, nobody has lost anything except Prussia, which 
will have broken the instrument, through which she might have 
obtained the leadership of Germany. The country will be 
simply resolved into its component parts, the exact contingency 
which the Parliament has been summoned finally to prevent. 
Above all, the German Parliament will have the protection and 
be subject to the driving force of outside German opinion. 
Count von Bismarck desires to unite Germany under Prussia, 
and he sees clearly, as his speeches show, that his readiest 
road to that great end is to tempt the Southern States into 
the Confederation. He might after another great war coerce 
both Kings and peoples of the South, but it would be far 
easier to coerce the Kings by their peoples’ assistance, and 
this he can only gain through the German Parliament, that 
is, the German House of Commons. The interest of that 
House will be, we conceive, to gain the popular ends by using 
the Hohenzollerns alike against princes and aristocracy ; the in- 
terest of the Hohenzollerns will be to ally themselves with the 
House against all enemies whatsoever—to stretch its powers, 
if friendly to itself, over the whole region of German politics. 
It is therefore reasonably probable that the House, intended to 
be so nearly powerless, will prove an efficient instrument for 
German unification. 








RAILWAY FAMILIARS. 

RF“ people think perhaps how odd a result is caused by the 

suburban Railway system, in this,—that it brings the paths of 
80 many men’s lives into a brief daily coincidence, without really 
giving them any claim either on each other's friendship, or even 
acquaintanceship of more than the most superficial kind. From 
all quarters of the country the curves by which a mathematician 
might represent men’s careers on earth, come sweeping down to 
suburban railway stations, then coincide for a certain short 
distance of an hour’s or half-an-hour's travel, and then diverge 
again to all quarters of the central city, to reunite in the evening 
for the same brief space as they tend homewards again. A very 
superficial contact with the very same men repeated daily, often 


for years aud years together, sometimes without leading to the 
interchange of a single word,—while faces, manners, and voices 
grow as reciprocally familiar as if they belonged to members 
of the same family,—and seldom indeed leading to real intimacy, 
is a social influence the character of which has, perhaps, more to 
do with the production of that weak solution of general intelli- 
gence and information now known as ‘ public opinion,’ than we 
have ever fully realized. The influence exerted even by the mere 
voice in which “the men in the train” mention a piece of poli- 
tical news, the effect of the brief ‘(damned nonsense” with 
which they criticize an article, the advantage which easy first- 
impression judgments have in a railway carriage over anything 
which it requires the apparently pedantic statement of a principle 
to bring out,—all tend to the rapid formation of a superficial, ill 
founded, and yet dogmatic public opinion. A man who feels that 
his view is the view of his railway carriage, that Rich the banker, 
and Smith, M.P., and Search, of the Civil Service,—the only men 
who buy the Times at the station,—all agreed about it, while only 
a dejected consumer of the Star ventured a grunt of dissidence, 
has a sense of buoyancy, of swimming on corks, in further pro- 
pagating the same view, which no ‘‘calm inquiry” could ever 
have given him. He talks with authority, with a vague belief 
that the ‘common sense’ of the nation is at his back, which 
is very reassuring to him and is instructive to listen to. 
To a silent man, Railway familiars are truly useful, as giving 
hints as to the genesis of public opinion. It becomes a labori- 
ous study, however, if a man has any such regard for truth as 
to feel an impulse to correct flagrant blunders of fact ; besides, cor- 
rections of this nature are unwelcome in railway carriages, and 
almost always throw a wet blanket over the tiny flame of a public 
opinion in its infancy ; and there is a sense of cruelty about inter- 
fering as a stranger to quench the ‘ sweet young life.’ Then there 
is a conventional limit, beyond which a man can scarcely go in a 
railway discussion without getting beneath the thin stratum of 
received common sense, beneath which he reaches the stronger stuff 
of moral principle,—or, more indelicate still, of immoral principle, 
—neither of which men like to disclose to the daily circle of mere 
public-opinion manufacturers. This has a tendency to make a 
false-bottomed public opinion,—a public opinion formed on super- 
ficial side issues of taste, or what is called common sense—and 
is much oftener common prejudice,—very popular in railway 
carriages. 

Thus far Railway familiars are useful, even if not agreeable,— 
especially to men not too much disposed to reject an opinion 
merely because it is evidently caught up from a superficial view 
of what is easiest to state to a miscellaneous society of half- 
acquaintances. Society can never be pleasant in which you do not 
know, but only guess, your men, and in which any deeper thrust 
which would lead to knowledge is almost a breach of etiquette- 
But there are sides on which this familiarity without knowledge 
is amusing and vexatious by turns. It is the only phase in which 
a naturalist can study men exactly as he would study animals,— 
with that same perfect external intimacy with their ways, hours, 
habits, attitudes, voices, physical peculiarities, and that same blank 
ignorance of the real inside view which they take of things. And 
this railway opening for such observation, encourages the growth 
of such a naturalist love of prying into human habitats and modes 
of outward existence, just as you would study the habits of bees 
or of herons. ‘There is a man on one of the lines into London 
commonly known as ‘*The Spy,” for his perfect intimacy with the 
habits of the animals which frequent his train. But he is not aspy, 
only a naturalist,—though one perhaps, as Wordsworth says, who 
would ‘ peep and botanize upon his mother’s grave.’ We have 
heard him describe a man of this kind most accurately somewhat 
thus :—‘‘ Habitat :—low marshy soil near the River ;—joins in the 
flight of men of passage to the Bushey Station soon after sunrise in 
the winter months; has a nest under the seat in the railway car- 
riage from which he will at times produce twenty or thirty news- 
papers, which this active creature gathers in his daily flights; has 
defective sight, and will often fail to recognize another man of 
passage who ought to be perfectly familiar to him ; crosses the 
water usually in the same company, and has been seen lurk- 
ing about till his ordinary companion appeared ; migrates into 
the country again about sunset in winter, but has been met late at 
night in the town; usually carries a black pouch, overfull, which 
he has been known to drop into the road; violent to railway 
officials.” Nay, this accurate observer of the habits of men of 
passage, who delights as much in his vocation as ever did Water- 
ton in observing the habits of snakes or monkeys, has been known 
to spread as mere naturalist’s news,—just as you would record 





seeing a kingfisher dive or a hawk pounce on a pigeon,—that he 
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had seen such and such a passenger by the 9.5 up train bring his 
bag into collision with a milk can in the Westminster Road, and 
offer compensation on the spot to the injured milkman. And 
he inquired through a ‘‘ mutual friend,” only from scientific 
curiosity, what the compensation was. No minutie can be too 
small for the interest of these new railway naturalists. If there 
is a ruffled feather in a bird, a true Waterton will observe it, and 
if there is a shadow of heat or discomposure in a man of pas- 
sage, such a naturalist as we have mentioned would have it in his 
note-book at once. These men are, of course, still few. Perhaps 
there is not above one or two on each line of railway. But their s 
is a habit of mind which is naturally developed by these super- 
ficial contacts and distant intimacies. The present writer has even 
himself noticed with a sense of profound weariness that his attention 
fixed itself as regularly as the day came round, on the cotton wool 
with which a man-of-passage with large red ears would insist on 
stuffing them. As regularly as the revolving heavens, at a certain 
hour in the morning, this speck of cotton wool in a large ear, 
like a spot on the sun, would rise above the horizon, and if you 
completed your orbit round him, the other ear shone fiercely 
with its central wool on the other side of the face; and the 
regular joke about the umbrella or missing umbrella was made, 
and no allusion to the great fact which occupied the morbid 
mind of the observer,—the cotton wool,—was possible; and 
again and again memory wept over the number of recurrences of 
the same phenomena in the same order, without any possibility of 
remonstrance on the circumstance which loomed larger and ever 
larger in the imagination. Then, too, how soon the boisterous, 
jocular man, who has friends who ask him at each station, ‘ What 
crib is this?’ with immense exultation in the wit of the question, 
palls upon you when you see that his boisterousness may go on 
for years and years longer, without once giving you a chance of 
demonstrating to him that, being what he is, he ought to bea 
dejected man, and not so full of self-gratification. Half-know- 
ledge of this sort gives at times a morbid craving for a 
good thrust at a man to see what he is really like, and whether 
the sawdust, the stuffing, in his character, is after all more 
apparent than real. But you cannot cut the doll. You must 
go on noting his habits long after you know them,—and without 
enjoying them as you would seeing a squirrel run every day up a 
tree at the same hour, or even a blackbird with his yellow bill 
coming hopping down for his worms. There is all the habitual- 
ness and none of the fascination attaching to our observation of a 
different race of creatures from ourselves. The re‘-eared man with 
cotton wool in his ears is a much higher type of creature than the 
robin which flies off triumphant with a bit of wool to his nest; but 
there is no equal pleasure in marking the ingenuity of the contriv- 
ance with which he has stopped his ears to prevent cold, and 
also to diminish, let us suppose, the vibrations of his infant child- 
ren’s cries. Eyen the man who is always late, and who dashes in 
at the last moment with his breath at least a minute behind him, 
is not a natural-history study at all of the same interest as the cat 
which is always too late for her supper, and always disappointed 
afresh at its disappearance. Railway familiars can never quite 
have the interest of mere creatures, with their unexplained ways, for 
us. We know them too well, as far as we know them at all, and 
the only interest of them is beyond the point at which we can 
study them. When you have noticed that an old white owl builds 
in the ivy on the church and flies out every night at such an hour, 
you seem to know something of him ; but when you know that the 
bald-headed gentleman who takes an Indian silk handkerchief out 
of his hat to blow his nose directly he gets into the 9.5 train and 
always buys a Standard, regularly returns at 5.15 in the evening, 
and puts his handkerchief into his hat before getting out of the train, 
you de not really know anything except a stupid fact about him, 
which you soon begin very unfairly to resent. The habits of men, 
in this sense, are after all an unremunerative study. Only very 
idle men will fail to regret the terrible compulsion upon them to 
note these things day after day, with an ever greater sense of the 
unmeaningness of a succession of human events which recur as 
regularly as the clock. 





THE CASUISTRY OF CHEATING. 


ECTURES against cheating in business, whether delivered by 
elergymen or editors, make, it is evident, very little impression, 

and one reason for the failure is, we believe, this. The leoturers 
take too little heed of arguments with which the cheats defend 
themselves, and which, though of course unsound, very often are 
honestly considered by them to be irresistible. It is quite a mis- 
take to assume, as-preachers usually do, that business cheats, the 


respectable persons who rob you according to proper forms, arg 
conscious that they are thieving, or dispute even to themselves 
their obligation to obey the Eighth Commandment. On the con- 
trary, some of them respect it, in its plain form, quite as mach ag 
the honest, might be left alone in presence of your open cash-box 
without feeling the smallest temptation to steal. They will do a 
customer out of five pounds in the way of business without a 
blush, but would as soon think of taking five pounds’ worth of 
spoons as of committing a murder. ‘A woeful example of the 
carnal nature,” says the clergyman ; “Clear case of blunted con. 
science,” says the moralist; ‘ Odd self-delusion,” remarks the 
shrewd man of the world. The conduct deserves all those de- 
scriptions and many others, but they do not entirely explain 
it, still less satisfy the cheat that he stands condemned after 
a fair trial and full hearing of his case. The fraudulent 
bear them with a feeling that they are all very proper— 
“T thowt a said what a owt to have said,” as Tennyson puts it,— 
but with another feeling also that the speaker knows nothin g 
whatever of business. To get anywhere near the root of a bad 
opinion, it is necessary to listen to what the guilty themselves 
say, and then to recognize that there are no cases so puzzling to an 
unanalytical mind as those involved in business frauds. 

Let us take the commonest and perhaps, all things considered, 
the very worst kind of fraud, unfair weights and measures. There 
is something so sickening in this offence, this cheating of the 
blind, that honest men wonder at its prevalence as they 
wonder at the frequency of suicides in Japan. The cheat 
himself, however, does not see that he is doing anything 
specially vile, anything much worse than adulteration, but holds 
that he is defending himself against unjust pressure. He 
would say if he spoke out, “I can’t help myself. Smith, 
there, has five times my means and can and does undersell 
me, with his ready-money purchases. If I charge a penny a pound 
more than he does my custom is gone. I must get as much profit 
as he does, either out of quantity or quality, and I prefer quantity.” 
That is no plea of course, any more than it would be a plea for 
stealing the customer's watch ; but it seems to the dealer to be one, 
and till it is directly attacked his conscience cannot be touched. He 
thinks himself an offender under direct physical compulsion, and 
it is his moral courage, his ability to face loss, which wants im- 
provement much more than his abstract notion of honesty. He 
does not want to steal, he thinks, but he does want to skulk the 
consequences of being honest, and it is there that the blow, 
to be effectual, should fall. So with adultevation, a much 
smaller crime, because the purchaser has some opportunity of 
using his judgment, the plea is always necessity. “ Competi- 
tion is so severe’ in some trades, that bat for adulteration. busi- 
ness would not yield a living. In this case the Huglish law, 
with its maxim of ‘‘ Caveat emptor!” has permanently debased 
the standard of dealers’ morality, which the contrary maxim of 
implied warranty as permanently raises. If the buyer is to look 
out for himself about a horse, why not about the sand in the 
sugar? Asa matter of fact, he is directly cheated, there being a 
tacit contract that there shall be no sand in the sugar; but the 
dealer only half sees that. The purchasing public, too, has 
adopted one bit of false morality which tends to obscure the 
conscience of all sellers of every grade. It will have it that there 
is such a thing as *‘a fair price,” that dearness by itself is of the 
nature of sin. Only yesterday we heard a very intelligent man 
remark that the prices charged for drugs were so high as to be 
fraudulent, an extreme expression of a popular theory, which has 
no basis in morals, and which sellers naturally reject. Lf the pro- 
prietors of the Times choose after fair notice to charge a guinea a 
copy or a hundred guineas, they have a moral right to do so, and 
could only be accused of mental imbecility or absurd vanity, 
not in any degree of fraud. Yet if Smith asks sixpence a pound 
for sugar, while all the Joneses sell it for five, he is accused point- 
blank of robbing the poor, as an “extortionate” man. So widely 
spread is this feeling, that the Pall Mall Gatetie the other day 
accused some one unknown of extortion for selling stationery at 
100 per cent. profit. What if he obtained 10,000 per cent., if 
he had no monopoly and made no false representations? This 
pressure towards uniformity of price deprives the honest man of 
his best defence against the dishonest, a reliance on quality as an 
apology for dearness. The public, too, is from ignorance curiously 
unfair upon another similar point, the ‘ just” interest for money 
invested in a small business. It has a notion, no man can say 
whence derived, that 15 per cent. is a “fair profit,” which 
it may be im trades involving small risk and large capital. 
But in the lesser trades, where the failure of one customer 





to pay is a serious loss and the failure of half-a-dozen ruin, 
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where the fixed charges are 50 per cent. on the * takings” 
and the dealer is always in debt, 100 per cent. is often 
required to make the business worth doing at all. Small 
druggists in villages, we believe, have to charge more than this, 
or give up a business absolutely essential to the village welfare. 
Clearly in all such cases the rule is ‘ free trade and no lying ;” 
let every man charge as he pleases, provided he always gives the 
precise quality and precise quantity he says he give’, and the true 
evil to be attacked is not so much want of honesty, as want of 
moral nerve to resist an oppressive public habit. Tell a bad 
tradesman in Southwark that he is a swindler, and he remarks to 
himself that the public makes him one, but tell him he is also a 
skulk, and he may feel his casuistry laid bare. 

Fraud by false weights is a very simple matter, but there are 
cases in business in which it takes an acute as well as an 
honest man to see on which side the right lies. How far 
has a man a right to deprive another of his property by 
availing himself of the other's ignorance? Clearly every 
moralist replies ‘‘ None at all.” Very good; but put that pro- 
position to the test. “I know from minute study and much 
correspondence with America, that there is no more chance of 
the repudiation of American bonds, than of the repudiation of 
Consols. Am I not robbing John Smith, who has no such 
knowledge, when I buy bonds which he is selling in a panic at 
half their value?” All business men will laugh at the suggestion, 
and insist that there is a tacit contract in every market that the 
purchaser may use special information; which would be quite 
satisfactory, if the seller always knew who the purchaser was. But 
he doesn’t, and the buyer is really taking advantage of the other’s 
ignorance, is playing with Ioaded dice. He is still more visibly 
doing this if he has organized means of information which no other 
buyer can possess, as many world-wide firms undoubtedly have. 
Where is the limit in this case between honesty and dishonesty ? 
Suppose a firm pays for private telegrams about cotton, hears that 
cotton has dropped, and sells its stock. That is considered 
fair. But suppose it has private telegrams about its ships, 
and insures them after they are lost, that is considered 
unfair—is indeed a theft. Where is the moral difference 
between the two cases? It lies, no donbt, in the tacit 


consent of the general market that any advantage obtainable | 


through the fair use of brains, or energy or money, is part of the 
contract, as much as the judgment which enables one man to buy 
at an auction successfully where another one would fail. But the 
extent of this tacit contract is by no means always to be recognized. 
Suppose a man knows that a bank in which he'is sharehoider is 
absolutely insolvent, has he a right to sell shares to a man who 
‘does not know it, and thereby not only put off his own loss, but 
put on to the buyer and off himself a liability which he knows has 
been already incurred? We cannot see it. The tacit contract 
covers the use of a man’s judgment, but not the concealment of 
positive knowledge. Yet the business world would consider the 
sale rather an adroit piece of business than otherwise, is, we freely 
admit, compelled to tolerate it, or suspend dealing in shares alto- 
gether. Tacitly it affirms that the morality of Christianity, 
and indeed of natural religion, is one thing, and business 
morality quite another; and the lecturer who attacks busi- 
ness frauds, has to deal with that affirmation, and as a 
rule does not. It is of no use telling a man who engages in 
a transaction of this sort that he is breaking the moral code, 
without first convincing him that there can be but one; that he 
has no more right to use absolute knowledge to pillage another 
dealer, than he has to play whist while looking into a glass which 
reflects his partner’s hand. If the player did not put the glass 
there he would not be exactly a sharper, but if he did not inform 
his adversaries he would be accused, very justly, of unfair play. 
The secret answer of business men is that business is one thing 
and religion another. The real point to be settled before lectures 
can be of any use is whether the Christian morality on meum and 
tuum is binding in the operations of commerce. If it is, as we 
believe, let us all say so, heedless of commercial ridicule, and bring 
our laws into some sort of accord with that; if it is not, let us 
first settle what the law is before we denounce vaguely those who 
break it. Till that is settled, we are all talking good things in one 
language to people who only understand another ; or at best doing 
as the missionaries too often do in India—abusing idolatry because 
there is but one God, as if the idolator did not acknowledge that 
48 au abstract proposition just as fully as the missionary himself. 
Of all delusions, the belief that the professional code of morals 
may justifiably contradict the religious code is perhaps the widest 
spread and the most injurious, and until we recognize alike its 
existence and its falsity, we are but beating the air. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


XIV.—TuHe West Downs AND THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN — 
Tue Cities anv Towns. 
NE of the most important of the Roman cities of Britain was 
that which was called variously Corrnrum, Duro-Cort- 
nium, and Duro-CorNovium. The name is evidently derived 
from the River Coryn, now called the Churn, on which the town 
stands, and which, rising in the Cotswold Hills, falls into the 
Thames near Cricklade. Some antiquaries derive the name 
Coryn from a Keltic word for “ top,” and say it was so designated 
as being one of the head streams or sources of the Thames. Dur, 
as we have already seen, in Keltic meant water. As we have 
intimated, numerous Roman remains have been found in and near 
this town, and here the Foss Way, Irmine Street, and Ikenild Way 
meet. From antiquarian discoveries it appears that the old Roman 
city extended beyond the medizval town of Circestre on its south- 
east side, and was enclosed by a wall and a ditch, the circumference 
of which was upwards of two miles. Leland, in Henry VIII.’s 
reign, observes that “a man may yet, walking on the bank of the 
Churn, evidently perceive the compass of the foundation of towers 
sometime standing in the wall. And near to the place where the 
right goodly clothing mill was set up a late by the Abbot, was 
broken down the ruin of an old tower, toward making of the mill 
walls, in the which place was found a quadrate stone, fallen down 
there, but broken in many pieces, wherein was a Roman inscrip- 
tion, of the which one scantily lettered, that saw it, told me that 
he might perceive Pont. Max. In the south south-west side 
of the wall by likelihood hath been a castle, or some other 
great building. The hills and ditches still remain.” Among 
other remains, the antiquary, Sir Robert Atkyn, mentions a 
building under ground, “ fifty feet long and forty broad, and 
about four feet high, supported by 100 brick pillars, inlaid very 
curiously with tesseraic work, with stones of divers colours, little 
bigger than dice.” A fine mosaic pavement with coins was dug 
up in 1723. Numerous other tesselated pavements have been since 
discovered, some of great beauty, and with the other reniains testi- 
fying to the greatness and magnificence of old Corinium, “the City 
of the Head- Water.” 

We have no reliable record of the transfer of Coriniam from 
British to Saxon rule. It must, from the importance and natural 
strength of its position, it being half encompassed by water, and 
commanding the roads to Aque Salis, Glevum, and both the East 
and West of England, have played a leading part in the protracted 
struggles which followed the termination of the Roman domination ; 
and we have already intimated our opinion that its meighbour- 
hood may have been the scene of the great contest of Badonicus 
Mons, which postponed for so matiy years the establishment of 
the West Saxon Principality ; and the remuins of the gtéat Roman 
entrenched camp a few miles from the present town muy have 
been connected with this memorable siege, which ended in the 
discomfiture of the Saxotis and the ascendancy of Ambrosius, 
the true King Arthur. There is a strange story told in a printed 
account of the year 1685, of an entry being discovered into the 
heart of a hill within two miles of Cirencester, which led to 
numerous chambers, in which were Roman inscriptions and coits 
of the Emperors, and in the innermost of which was the figure 
of a man, seeming from the insignia at his feet to bé a Roman 
General, with a truncheon in his hand and a lamip barnfng before 
him. This image struck at the intruders at every step they made, 
and ultimately smashed the lamp, and extinguished the light. In 
the room lay two embalmed heads. Being frightened at a deep 
groan, the explorers fled, and the bill immediately fell in and buried 
again the mysterious apartments. This may have beeti a distorted 
account of a real occurrence or a complete invention; but a 
romantic reader may, if he likes, identify the Roman General 
with the last national hero of Roman Britain, Ambrosius Aure- 
lianus. On falling into the hands of the Saxons, Circestre becarhe 
a frontier town between the principalities of Wessex and Mercia, 
and the scene of frequent struggles between these rival States. Ac- 
cording to the Sazon Chronicle, Penda, the pagan King, struggled 
for its possession in 628 with Cynegils of Wesset. “ Both armies 
having fought desperately till separated by the darkness, were, 
when about to renew the contest on the following morning, so’ dis- 
heartened by the mutual havoc, that terms of reconciliation were 
easily agreed to.” Penda’s eldest son and successor of the same 
name is said to have obtained possession of Circestre (as it is 
called in Domesday) in the year 656, and it became part of the 
kingdom of Mercia. We lose sight of it from this period till the 
réign of Alfred of the West Saxons, Jt was then in the possession 





of the Northmen, and after the defeat given to them by Alfred in 
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Wiltshire, in 8793(on hissemerging§from Athelney) they retired 
to Cirencester, and held it for another year, after which they 
abandoned it and retired into East Anglia. Canute held a great 
council h:re in 1020. In the reign of Stephen it was taken and 
retaken several times by the King, or his great opponent, Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester. The Barons held the castle here against 
Henry IL., but it was taken and destroyed by order of the King. 
The town still remained a place of strength. King John assembled 
an army here in the sixteenth of his reign, and Edward II. kept 
his Christmas here in 1322. When the conspiracy of the Duke 
of Albemarle (Shakespeare's Aumerle), son of the Duke of York, 
against Henry IV. to restore Richard II. was discovered, many 
of the conspirators with their army retreated to Cirencester, 
the chiefs quartering in the town and their forces being encamped 
outside. The inhabitants, however, assembled to the number of 
400, under their Bailiff, with a body of archers, and, seizing the 
gates, attacked the rebel noblemen, and captured and executed the 
Duke of Surrey and Earl of Salisbury, the army outside, dis- 
mayed at the sudden uproar in the town, dispersing in a panic. 
The cause of this prompt decapitation of the prisoners is said to 
have been the setting on fire of some of the houses in the town by 
some of the followers of these noblemen. King Henry, in reward 
for this service, granted the citizens of Cirencester all the property 
of the conspirators found in the town,—ezcept plate, jewels, and 
money !—together with four does in season from Bradon Forest 
and a hogshead of wine from Bristol yearly to the men; and six 
bucks and a hogshead of wine yearly to the women; these 
grants to be revokable at pleasure. The astute King, however, 
granted Cirencester other and more valuable privileges than 
these. He made the town a distinct hundred in itself, and a 
corporate town, with a mayor, two constables, and others the 
commonalty, for the encouragement of trade, by the execution 
of the Statute Merchant, a Court of Staple for merchandise 
being granted to the town, This charter of incorporation, how- 
ever, in the reign of Elizabeth was cancelled. ‘The hundred was 
afterwards divided into seven wards, the Steward of the Manor 
annually appointing two high constables, and also two petty con- 
stables for each ward, with the other necessary officers. Formerly 
much wool was brought here for sale from Berkshire, North- 
amptonshire, and Oxfordshire, but afterwards this was supplanted 
by the practice of travelling woolstaplers. It was also, with 
Gloucester, the only manufacturer of curriers’ knives, had a carpet 
manufactory, and a company of weavers. Now, it possesses little 
trade, but is a small market town for the surrounding agricultural 
district, The borough sent representatives to a great council in the 
reign of Edward III., but its first regular return to Parliament 
was in 1571, the right of election being in all resident householders 
not receiving parish relief, and it still returns two members. 
There was a College for Prebendaries in the Saxon times, to which 
Edward the Confessor made a grant, but we know nothing further 
respecting it. Its endowments seem to have been granted to the 
abbey founded here in 1117 by Henry I. The abbey church was 
built in Henry VI.’s reign. It was pulled down by Royal man- 
date, its site being granted to Robert Bassinge by Henry 
VIII. on the dissolution of the monasteries, and so com- 
pletely was the destruction, that no traces of the church 
remained in modern times, and of the abbey buildings only the 
gates anda barn, The manor was part of the Royal demesne, 
and was granted by Richard I. to the abbey. After the dissolution 
it passed through various families, among others that of Danvers, 
Earl of Danby, until in 1695 it was sold to Sir Benjamin Bathurst, 
ancestor of the present Earl Bathurst (of Oakley Grove, to the 
west of Cirencester), whose influence now predominates in the 
borough. The inhabitants were staunch Parliamentarians in 
Charles I.’s reign, and the town was considered the key of Glouces- 
tershire. It was strongly fortified, but was taken by storm by Prince 
Rupert on the 2nd of February, 1648, and given up to plunder. 
The borough member, Mr. John George, was one of the prisoners 
taken. The town was afterwards retaken by the Earl of Essex. 
After the Restoration, the Duke of Beaufort’s influence seems to 
have predominated, and it was the scene of the capture of Lord 
Lovelace on his march to join the Prince of Orange. The popula- 
tion is now about 6,400. 

DvurNovaria became part of the West Saxon Principality as 
Dorncestre, and for a time the seat of a bishopric. It had two 
mints granted it by Athelstan, sent members to Parliament in the 
twenty-third of Edward I., claims a prescriptive incorporation, 
and has a charter as early as Edward III. It was nearly destroyed 
by fire ia 1613. It was the scene of several conflicts in the reign 
of Charles I., being strongly Parliamentarian, but falling into the 
hands of the Cavaliers, it was again recovered by the Parlia- 


ment. Here Judge Jeffries held one of his “ Bloody Assize” 
Courts after Mcn-aouth’s rebellion. It is a small but not an un- 
prosperous towi, its chief modern trade being in beer and butter, 
The remains of its glory during the Roman period are among the 
most interesting of the relics of those days. 

The city called by the Saxons “ Wrrecestre,”—the present 
Worcester,—appears, as we have before stated, to have been built 
on the site of a Roman military station, the name of which is lost: 
and which was a border town to the iron district, and the seat of 
forges. It must have been for some time the furthest Roman station 
in this direction, and its neighbourhood the scene of many fierce 
struggles between the countrymen of Caractacus and the in- 
vaders. It became during the Saxon invasions the capital of the 
kingdom of the Hwiccas, and perhaps was always governed by 
separate kings or dukes and earls, in conjunction with its bishops, 
down to the consolidation of England under the successors of Alfred. 
We have mentioned its rising against the Danes in 1041, during 
Hardicanute’s reign, and its punishment by the Dano-Saxon Earls, 
It had been destroyed by the Danes in their earlier invasions, and 
rebuilt in 894 by Ethelred. It soon recovered also from its second’ 
destruction. In 983 Oswald, the Bishop, rebuilt the cathedral. 
This building was again destroyed by fire, and rebuilt in 1084.. 
Twice more it suffered from the same element, and then remained 
for sixteen years in a dilapidated condition. It was restored and 
reopened in 1281, and this was the nucleus of the present cathe- 
dral. We have seen how the city suffered during the struggles 
between the Saxons and the Welsh in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, and that it then formed part of the Earldom of 
Mercia, under the family of Leofric. It was a flourishing place at 
the Norman Conquest, though only eight burgesses belonging to 
it are recorded in Domesday. But we have observed already 
that this was a survey for only special purposes of geld, &c. The 
city was again destroyed by fire in 1113 and 1133, and again 
rebuilt, and six years after the latter date sacked and burnt by the 
troops of the Empress Maud. In 1149 Stephen’s party retook it. 
and again burnt it, but the destruction in all these cases must have 
been partial, though considerable, for in 1157 Henry II. was crowned 
(for the third time) in Worcester Cathedral. Hither, at his own 
request, the body of King John was removed and buried. In 
1216 the city was taken and plun dered by the Royal forces under 
the Earl of Chester, and in 1263 by the Barons under the Earl of 
Derby. In 1265 Prince Edward first raised his standard here against 
Simon de Montfort before the Evesham campaign, and after his 
accession he frequently visited the city, and held a Parliament 
there. Worcester suffered much from the great pestilences by 
which England was visited in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and its position so near the Welsh frontier always exposed 
it to perils of another kind. In 1401, for instance, it was plun- 
dered by Owen Glendower’s army. During the Wars of the Roses 
Worcester seems to have been Yorkist in its feelings, and to have 
adhered to Richard III., perhaps through dislike of the Welsk 
pedigree and Welsh supporters of his rival, the Earl of Richmond. 
On this account several of the citizens were beheaded at the High 
Cross on the accession of the latter as Henry VII., and the town 
had to pay a fine of 500 marks. Queen Elizabeth came here in 
1574, and it is recorded that when she stopped her horse by 
St. Nicholas’ churchyard, and looked towards the church, the 
people cried, ‘“‘ God save your Grace!” on which the great Queen 
threw up her cap, and exclaimed, ‘‘ I say, God save you all, my 
good people !"—not a bad epitome of the general relations between 
the Tudor sovereign and the English nation. In 1637 another 
great pestilence swept off 1,551 of the inhabitants in six months. 
The city wasa prize fiercely contested between the two parties dur- 
ing the civil wars of Charles J., but seems, on the whole, to have leant. 
towards the Royal party. Its capture by Prince Rupert was the 
first important incident of the first Civil War. It was retaken by 
the Parliament, again recaptured by the Royalists, and became 
the head-quarters of Rupert in the latter part of the year 1644 
and the months preceding the battle of Naseby. In 1646 it finally 
surrendered to Sir William Brereton. It was once more occupied 
by the King of Scots in his unfortunate campaign of 1651, and 
the battle of which ‘‘ the faithful city ” became the seene on that 
occasion is a leading event in the history of Engiand. The Mayor 
and Corporation are said to have refused to attend James II. 
further than the door of the Roman Catholic chapel. 

The Anglo-Norman city was incorporated in the reign of 
Henry L., a Constable being the chief officer. By a charter of 
the forty-fifth of Henry ILI. two Bailiffs were substituted for the 
Constable. A Mayor was first appointed in 1620. The borough 
first sent members to Parliament in 1295. The city at one time 
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Cloth Makers was incorporated in the second year of Henry VIIL, 
and the trade grew so rapidly that Leland in the latter end of 
that reign tells us that “‘no town in England maketh so many 
cloths yearly as this town doth.” This prosperity, however, was 
abused, first of all, in the reign of Henry VIII. The inhabitants of 
Worcester, Evesham, Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove 
called out for protection against the farmers, husbandmen, and 
others who occupied themselves in the mysteries of cloth-making, 
and they procured an Act prohibiting the cloths to be made for sale 
in the county except in those towns. Thus secured, the workmen 
would only make a thick, heavy broad-cloth, at a time when the 
Turks chose rather a thin, spongy cloth, which took a brighter 
dye, and the manufacturers systematicaily stretched their cloths so 
much, that when they came to Broad-Cloth Hall or Turkey they 
wanted much of their measure. From causes such as these soon 
after the Revolution the trade began to decline, and at last 
dwindled to nothing. Worcester is now chiefly famous for its 
porcelain manufacture—‘* Worcester ware.” It is also the great 
hop market for the West of England. In Elizabeth’s reign the 
number of resident families was 1025. In the civil wars of Charles 
L,, the inhabitants numbered 7,176 ; in 1,779 the town and suburbs 
numbered 13,104 ; at the last census there were 31,227 inhabitants 
within the city limits. 

The site now occupied by the city of Brisrox cannot be proved 
to be mentioned in any of the Roman Jtineraries, but they, and 
perhaps the Britons before them, had several fortified positions 
along and near the Avon, and one of these, at the present Clif- 
ton Hill, is supposed by antiquaries to have been the mother 
town from which Bristol sprang. The Welsh chronicles call this 
town Caer-Oder, the Fortress of the Chasm, and it may have been 
of British origin, anterior to the Roman conquest. Very probably, 
however, it was one of the fortified positions erected by the Roman 
General Ostorius along the Avon, to defend his newly acquired 
territory, about the year 47. Whether the site of the present 
Bristol was ever occupied by any inhabitants in the time of the 
Romans is quite uncertain, the chief argument arising from 
Roman coins of the reign of Constantine, &c., having been dug up 
at St. Michael's Hill and elsewhere within the city limits. In the 
Saxon conquest there was probably a border fortress to the terri- 
tory of the Hwiccas answering to Bristol. If so, it became part 
of the kingdom of Mercia when the Hwiccas bowed to its supre- 
macy. The earliest Bristol record connects it with Aylward, the 
governor of the Honour of Gloucester in the reign of Athelstan, 
he and his son, Brithric, being called Lords of BriaurstoweE ; 
and one of the streets of Bristol was originally called Aylward 
Street. We have already mentioned Harold's fleet starting from 
*‘ Bricestowe.” The original town seems to have been enclosed in 
walls, within which were only four cross streets in the middle, and 
two others connected with them. At the epoch of Domesday 
Book it was already a walled town and a Royal burgh, the govern- 
ment being vested in a prepositor; and Hardyng, a wealthy 
merchant (perhaps of Danish descent), held this office at the 
epoch of the Conquest. He is the ancestor of the Berkeleys. 
Besides this civil officer, the governor of the castle exercised chief 
authority. One Geoffrey held it for Robert of Normandy during 
the struggles for the crown at that time. In the reign of Stephen 
the castle was made one of the strongest fortresses in the kingdom, 
and Bristol became a sort of metropolis for the Angevin party 
during the civil war which ensued, young Prince Henry residing 
and being partly educated here. It was then an important seaport 
town for ships from Ireland, Norway, and other countries. Henry 
IL., in 1175, resumed it from the Earl into whose possession it had 
fallen, and he also in 1164 gave it a charter, which was followed 
by one from Richard in 1190. In the reign of Henry III., that King 
during a Royal visit granted the town the right of choosing a 
mayor and two prepositors (corresponding to bailiffs or sheriffs). 
During the civil war of that period, Prince Edward, who had 
come to Bristol, was made a prisoner there, but after the defeat at 
Evesham the castle surrendered, and the townsmen obtained a 
pardon. The trade had now so exceeded the capabilities of the 
site, that the citizens resolved to cut a new channel for the Avon, 
and completed it about the year 1247; and then Redcliff, on the 
Somersetshire side of the Avon, was united to Bristol. ‘This, how- 
ever, brought the citizens into collision with the Lords of Berkeley, 
the descendants of Hardyng, who had feudal jurisdiction in Red- 
cliff, and the succeeding century is the record of a series of struggles 
in which now the city, now the baron, prevailed. During this 
contest, the city was held in defiance of the Royal authority for 
four years, beginning in 1311. It was then reduced by the Royal 
forces, aided by the Baron of Berkeley, who took severe vengeance 
on his enemies. 





exclusive party in the city who arrogated all the offices to themselves 
and the other burgesses. Among other marts of commerce estab- 
lished at Bristol was a woolstaple, formed there in Edward II.’s reign, 
and at this period the city was formally exempted from any feudal 
jurisdictions and imposts. In 1442 Bristol was ordered to furnish 
two out of the eight ships to ‘‘ keep the seas” continually ; and 
twelve years later, it lent 150/. towards fitting out a fleet for the 
protection of trade, London advancing 300/. In the reign of 
Edward IV., William Canynges, a wealthy citizen of Bristol, is 
recorded to have employed for the space of eight years 800 seamen, 
and every day 100 artificers. In the reign of Henry VII. the 
city possessed a Recorder, with like authority to that of London. 
Sebastian Cabot, the early voyager of this period, was a citizen of 
Bristol, from which city he started on his New-World voyage. 
Henry VIII. founded a new bishopric here from the spoils of a 
suppressed Augustinian monastery, close to the city. It had 
formerly been part of the diocese of Salisbury. It contributed 
towards the fleet to oppose the Spanish Armada, was taken and 
retaken in the reign of Charles I. by each of the contending 
parties, leaning in itself, on the whole, to the Royal side. The 
Protector demolished the castle in 1656. 

Soon after the Revolution the jurisdiction of the city was ex- 
tended four miles further up the Avon. The riots in 1793 (called the 
Bridge Riots), and the more serio us Wetherall or Reform Riots in 
1831, are among the few remaining incidents of Bristol history. 
The Corporation of Bristol became, as was the case in so many 
places, a strictly close body, and it owes its decline from its early 
position as the second port in the kingdom in no small measure to 
this circumstance. The excessive port dues drove away the trade 
to London, Liverpool, Hull, and Gloucester; nor did the citizens 
awake to the necessity of retrieving this fatal error till the injury 
had become beyond repair. It is still, however, a very consider- 
able port, and may increase still more, if the citizens will act in 
time according to the spirit of the age, and not, as they formerly 
did, postpone all improvements and accommodation to merchants 
and others to the last possible moment. At present the city 
must be content with the secondary position to which her own 
inertness and want of public spirit have reduced her. Bristol 
has been a Parliamentary borough since 1295. 

An abbey dedicated to the Virgin Mary was founded at 
Eovesuam in the eighth century, and the town appears to have 
been of some importance during the Saxon period. Drorrwicn 
is supposed by some to have been of Roman origin. It was a 
populous place at the time of the Norman Conquest, and was made 
a free borough by King John. Such must be our limited selection 
of examples of the civic and borough history of this Province, 








THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
(To rae Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 

Smr,—Now that the Irish land question is attracting the atten- 
tion of the English people, I wish to submit, through you, a 
practical suggestion for its settlement. I must, however, make 
some preliminary remarks, and first, as to myself. I am neither 
a landlord nor a tenant; I belong, as do most of my connections, 
to the mercantile class. Let me next remark that, present 
appearances notwithstanding, Ireland has improved and is im- 
proving. I request your English readers not to throw down the 
paper in incredulity at this statement. Cultivation has extended, 
railways have extended, industry has extended, and wealth has 
increased—increased absolutely, and increases still more in pro- 
portion to population. And, what is of even more importance, 
crime has diminished in a very much greater ratio than population. 
Ireland has been at all times remarkably free from the common 
kinds of crime, and the kinds that were characteristic of Ireland 
are disappearing. ‘‘ Faction fights” are things of the past; 
‘Trade outrages,” which still sometimes occur in England, are 
now utterly unknown among us; and “agrarian outrages,” 
with the various forms of conspiracy and violence connected with 
them, during the past eighteen years have become so rare, that we 
may confidently say they also are dying out. The evils that 
remain are the rancour between the two great religious parties, 
which shows no sign whatever of abating; and the political 
disaffection of a great part of the peasantry and working classes, 
which, dangerous as it is to the well-being of the country, is a 
danger of a comparatively well understood and manageable kind. 

I wish also to point out how untrue is the assertion that the 
great emigration now going on from this country is directly pro- 
duced by the land laws. ‘This is disproved by the statistical fact 
that the diminution in the number of agricultural tenancies bears 


The rebellion sprang out of a contest between an| but a small proportion to the number of persons who emigrate. 
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The mass of the emigrating population are either members of the 
labouring class in the English sense of the term, or the younger 
sons of farmers, and not farmers who have been compelled to 
throw up their farms. It is also inconsistent with the fact that 
the great decrease of the population which is now going on by 
means of emigration, is taking place under substantially the same 
land system under which, previous to the census of 1841, the 
population increased with great and alarming rapidity. 

Emigration is not an evil, it is the cure for an evil. The evil 
is a low rate of wages: a difficulty in obtaining a comfortable 
subsistence. The evil is an old one, a generation ago the rate of 
wages in Ireland averaged scarcely half of what it does: now it is 
the remedy that is comparatively new. ‘The finding of the remedy 
is due partly to the opening of America to our people, by the 
establishment of steamers on the Atlantic and of railways in 
America and Ireland, and partly to the increased intelligence of 
the people themselves. ‘The same population which, a generation 
ago, was content to divide the land and multiply its numbers till 
at last, even before the famine of 1847, there is reason to believe 
that farther increase was restricted by the difficulty of obtaining 
potatoes, is now bent on finding new homes in a new country. Is 
not this in every way a change for the better ? 

I do not speak of the famine of 1847 as the cause of the change, 
because I believe it only accelerated a change which had begun 
before it, and would have gone on without it. I must not, how- 
ever, omit to consider a series of legislative changes that have been 
going on during the last forty years, all of them beneficial, and 
having mostly a direct tendency to promote the change now going 
on in Ireland. 

Until after the commencement of that period, the agrarian 
system of Ireland was, except slavery, probably the most unjust 
ever established by man. It may be briefly described as one of 
large estates, held together by primogeniture and entails, and no 
poor law. I am aware that this was the ideal system of some 
English economists of the period, but we see how it worked in 
Ireland, Under it the relation of landlord and tenant was a game of 
‘‘ Heads, I win; tails, you lose;”’ if the crop succeeded, the landlord 
got his rent; if it failed, the peasant might starve; consequently, the 
proprietors had no pecuniary inducement to prevent the people 
from increasing on their estates beyond the number that could be 
profitably employed, since they never could be called on to support 
them. We have now a poor law; justice and humanity alike 
demanded it ; but one of its results has necessarily been to make a 
supernumerary population a source of pecuniary loss to the pro- 
prietors; and though I do not think this cause has been very 
influential, it must not be omitted in an enumeration of the causes 
of emigration. 

Another change in the law is that affecting the qualification 
of Parliamentary electors. Previous to 1828, we had the forty- 
shilling freehold franchise in Ireland; and by an interpretation 
that no legislature can have intended, any lease for lives was 
regarded as a freehold, and no lease for a term of years. This, 
of course, put a bounty on such leases; faggot votes were, I 
believe, made to a great extent; and leases for lives, being un- 
certain, are a bad kind of tenure for the interests of agriculture. 
This absurd system has been totally swept away, and the franchise 
in Ireland now depends on occupation, without respect to the kind 
of tenure. The change is rational and right, but it is no doubt 
one reason why Irish landlords are less willing to grant leases than 
they used to be. 

Another change, which from its great importance is worth 
mentioning here, is the conversion of tithe from a charge on the 
crop to a charge on the land. This has done more to tranquillize 
Ireland than any other single legislative or administrative 
measure, though it did not touch the causes of ‘‘ agrarian outrage.” 

Another influence has been the repeal of the Corn Laws, which 
must have had some effect in determining the conversion of land 
into permanent pasture ; and with this I may mention the increase 
of the spirit duty, which has in great degree made oats unsaleable 
when in a damaged state, not a matter of indifference to the 
farmers in our wet climate. 

Lastly, I have to enumerate the operation of the Landed Estates’ 
Court. The importance of this has been over-rated, but it has 
done vast good, by transferring land from insolvent to solvent 
hands. It is at the same time very generally said, and though I 
cannot verify it, [ believe it, that the new landlords are less ‘‘ easy- 
going” with their tenants than the old ones; and that the dis- 
satisfaction of tenants accustomed to laxer methods, is one cause 
that helps to swell the tide of emigration. 

But of all things that the State has done, the most influential 
by far is the spread of education, which, génerally by increasing 





intelligence, and specially by substituting the English language 
for the Irish, has given the people new desires and new facilities, 

It may appear that I am defending the present state of the laws 
in Ireland. This, however, is not my meaning. My letter is 
already too long, but in a future one I hope to explain what the 
state of the case is between landlord and tenant, and how I would’ 
settle the questions between them.—I am, &e., 

Belfast, December 12, 1866. JosErH JoHN Murpny. 


(fo tae Eprror or rae “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—Your more thoughtful readers in England and Ireland will 
thank you for that clear and able article last week, in further 
examination of the views of Lord Dufferin on Ireland. 

Happening to know Belgium and Ireland tolerably well, I would 
say tue case of the former country is quite exact enough in every 
particular, to “‘ point the moral ” of what is best for the latter. Emi- 
gration from Ireland has been, in proportion to the population, 
far greater than from Germany or France; the encumbered 
estates were chiefly encumbered by the inability of landowners 
to meet the difficulties resulting from the famine. No rents paid 
fora year and a half by the peasantry, heavy rates accumulating 
to pay off some seven millions lent to keep them on the useless work 
of mending roads. ‘These seven millions, it is now admitted, were 
totally wasted. Sensation novelists do harm by pretending that these 
encumbrances were the result of extravagant, idle living on the 
part of landlords. I happened to spend in a professional capacity 
fifteen years in the midst of the famine troubles, and saw how the 
rates accumulated and rents were not paid. ‘The habit of living 
of landlords these years, and five or six before, I would say was 
50 per cent. under the style of living in England or Belgium. 

It seems much better to let us have the truth on these matters, 
than the mere rattle of novelists, who admit they were not in 
Ireland some thirty years ago, long before their ‘‘ O’Dowderies ” 
began. ‘The bane of Ireland now is her sectarian, or, as they are 
called, religious squabbles. Little Belgium pays from the State four 
sets of relfgious schools and churches. It costs very little, and all 
are happy and quiet, but in Ireland cvery effort to follow this 
plan (the denominational) sets party against party; and when 
some good effort is made in Parliament to arrange some form of 
public education or tenant-right, some shape of union rating (not 
electoral-division taxes), some employment for the people, up starts 
some wretched sectarian controversy, and the old text, ‘“* Timeo 
Danaos,” &c., is repeated. None but Protestant cows must go on 
one farm, none but Catholic shorthorns on another ; one parish 
will have good subsoil drainage, but then there is a murmur, it is 
not Catholic enough, it is benefiting some Presbyterian or Orange 
lodges or fields higher up; and so the land goes undrained, and the 
crops rot. 

Lord Dufferin has set every one laughing ; he is obviously again 
‘“‘in high latitudes ;” he judges of the wilds of Tipperary, Clare, 
or Donegal by the comfortable suburbs of Belfast, as a man might 
judge of the Shetland Islands or the barren commons about Alder- 
shot as specimens of farming compared to Kew. 

Lord Dufferin thinks Ireland, with about the same population 
as Belgium and three times as much arable land (now going into 
weeds and grass), is still over-populated. Sir R. Kane says, with 
a brass wall round her to keep her to herself, Ireland ought easily 
to support fen millions of people; Lord Dufferin believes five too 
many. 

I believe if the Protestant Church in Ireland were abolished, it 
would make things twenty times worse; it is now the one safe 
leaven of civilization in an otherwise dead mass of stagnation and 
disloyalty.—I am, &c., Cuarues Kipp, M.D. 


P.S.—Poor Ireland puts one in mind rather of that charming 
and wonderful canto in Hudibras, where the sectaries 
‘* Laid out their Apostolic functions, 

On casual orders and injunctions, 

And all their precious gifts and graces 

On outlawries and scire facias ;” 
—their educational University at a stand-still, subsoil drainage 
and dubious farming given up for orthodox weeds and statistics of 
Mr. Donnelly, the Registrar-General. ‘The holy text of pike and 
gun is rather a caricature, but certainly Lord Dufferin’s remedies 
are only adapted to his own village, and are not at all, as you 
have well pointed out, a “broad political remedy” for the country. 





THE MANCHESTER EDUCATION SCHEME. 
(To rue Eprror or rae “ Specrator.”) 
Sir,—In the belief that your article on ‘‘ Compulsory Education ” 
last week was written before you had seen the proposed Manchester 
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Education Bill, may I venture to point out how that Bill meets 
the “religious difficulty,” which, as you truly say, is the real 
difficulty. 

You write, ‘‘a universal rate and compulsory education mean 
possibly the gradual abandonment of the denominational schools 
at which education is not altogether gratuitous, and a thronging to 
the schools in which it would be so.” Now, of course, if secular 
free schools were set up alongside of denominational schools where 
fees were charged, the certain effect would be to empty the 
latter. Any scheme therefore which proposed to do so would 
arouse the vehement hostility of the denominations. But the 
Manchester men were quite shrewd enough to perceive this, and 
they have accordingly proposed nothing of the sort. Their scheme 
is most conservative. They leave the denominational system, the 
present management committees, the Government inspection, and 
the Privy Council grants all intact. Under the new law Public 
Schools’ Committees are to be constituted, but if the existing schools 
elect to enter into union with them, their dealings with these Com- 
mittees are to be purely financial, and financial, moreover, after the 
pleasantest fashion. On the one condition—others indeed are 
specified, but they are all exacted already by the Privy Council— 
of ceasing to charge fees to the children, the Committee will pay 
to the managers a capitation grant large enough, when eked out 
by the Government grant, to render them independent not only 
of the children’s pence, but also of the annual subscriptions. 

But how about parental scruples? In spite of the compulsion 
applied, they are to be most carefully considered, and that without 
the aid of a conscience clause or any equivalent. ‘The Manchester 
men have simply opened their eyes to the fact that in all large 
towns, at any rate, there is so ample a choice of schools that every 
parent, if left free to choose, can find one sufficiently in harmony 
with his religious opinions. ‘ You must send your children to 
school, but you may choose what school you please,”—that is the 
keystone of the Manchester scheme, and I submit that this is the 
simplest and most practicable solution of the ‘ religious difficulty.” 
It is no solution, I admit, in small towns and country districts 
But let us make a beginning in the great cities, and by the time 
we have got universal education there, the difficulty will have 
melted away elsewhere. 

There is yet another quarter, however, in which the difficulty 
may present itself. The Public Schools’ Committees are to build 
new schools where they are wanted, and these schools must of 
necessity be more or less secular. But the inevitable grievance is 
anticipated. The Committee are to give six months’ notice of 
their intention, and any denomination which in the interval under- 
takes the erection of the school may bar their action. If they 
cannot, and will not, they are surely bound ‘ thereafter for ever 
to hold their peace.” Not even Archdeacon Denison could have 
the hardihood to say, in such a case, ‘‘Though there is not the 


knowledge of the chain of causation, there is a corresponding 
enlargement of the results which we can produce. The laws of 
nature are like a series of strings, at one end of which are an infi- 
nite number of puppets, the strings themselves uniting at succes- 
sive points till they grow fewer and fewer, and some of us believe 
end at last in one string. As we get our hands backward, the 
more puppets we move. 

The power of producing results being proportionate to the know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, it follows that, if there be a Being 
who knows perfectly all the laws of nature, He can produce any 
result through and by means of those laws, i.c., He can answer 
prayer without working a miracle. 

I have spoken of the steam-engine and the telegraph. But the 
physiological sciences are more perhaps to the point. A skilful 
physician can do something for the cure of disease ; some of our 
modern physiologists have shown great skill in the production of 
disease. They do alike the one and the other through their know- 
ledge of physical laws. If there be a physician with a perfect 
knowledge of their laws, it would follow that our lives and our 
health are absolutely in his hands, and that he can kill or cure by 
and through the laws of nature. 

But I carry the argument one step further, and assert that the 
fixity of law is not only consistent with physical results being the 
subject of volition, but is in a certain sense necessary to it. The 
rigidity of a lever does not in the least determine in what direc- 
tion or to what extent a block shall be moved. ‘That depends on 
the originating power,—my arm. But without this rigidity the 
originating will and arm may act, but the block may not be 
moved, or not be moved rightly. This rigidity is an essential term 
of the problem, and without it the result will not wait upon the 
will. When the telegraphic wire is perfectly isolated, the will of 
the manipulator alone determines the message ; when the isolation 
is imperfect, the voice of the operator is lost in the unintelligible 
utterances of the earth or the sea. If the law be uncertain in 
its action, the result will depend partly only on the way in which 
it is set in motion, but if the law be certain in its action, the result 
will depend wholly on the originating force and will. So that if 
anywhere in the universe there be such a thing as origination, 
results will be free, if laws are certain. —Yours obediently, 

December 9, 1866. Epwarp Fry. 


| 





AQU SOLIS. 

(To tne Epiror or THe * SpectaTor.”] 
S1r,—Some of our local antiquaries are astonished that your con- 
tributor, in his interesting and, in other cases, very minute account 
of the West Country, should make no effort to enlighten people as 
to the real meaning of Aque Solis, as the name is given in Anto- 
ninus’s Jtinerary. Any one who goes into the Bath Museum will 
stumble just at the door on three or four altars to Su/-Minerva. 





slightest hope of my teaching these children the Catechism, I | Any one who looks into Bath, Ancient and Modern, by the Rev. J. 
strongly object to any one else teaching them the three R’s.”—I | Earle, Oxford Anglo-Saxon Professor, and rector of a parish close 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. L. Cray. | to Bath, will find the name of Su/ (traced in Salisbury city, 

[Our correspondent is right that we had not seen the details of Salisbury Crags, by Edinburgh, and * little Salisbury,” the isolated 
the Manchester scheme when we wrote, and could not gather them | hill where stood the British town overlooking the Avon valley) 
from the speeches as reported. We suggested, however, as the | fully discussed; the sum of the matter being that “ Solis—how- 
best, the plan which the Manchester men seem to have adopted. | ever understood or misunderstood by the Romans—represents Su/, 





—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PRAYER. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘“ Specrator.”] 

Sir,—The controversy about prayer which sprang up in conse 
quence of the cattle plague and the public prayer for its cessation 
has died away for the present. Will you, nevertheless, allow me to 
offer to your readers a short argument on the subject, to the con- 
sideration of which I am recalled by having lately read the sermon 
of Dr. Pusey on the subject, preached so long ago as February last? 

The knowledge of physical causes,—of the laws of nature, 
enables man, without miracle, to produce results. This is self- 
evident ; all that we do in the world around us is the result of our 
knowledge, empirical or scientific, of the laws of that world. 
This, which is true positively, is true also secundum majus et minus, 
as Lord Bacon says. In exact proportion to our knowledge of 
the laws of nature is our power of producing the results which we 
desire, aud such results are effected not against, but through the 
laws of nature. For example, the knowled ze of the laws of steam 
enables us, through those laws, to propel a train at a speed 
otherwise unattainable : our knowledge of the laws of electricity 


enables us with almost infinite speed to deliver a message in New | 


York. ‘These results, which some people call miraculous, are not 
in any way contrary to, but are effected through the laws of 


nature. For every step we get backward and upward in our 


| a local and native sacred name, which these waters owned before 
| ever a Roman bathed in them.” 
| One of the afore-mentioned altars is dedicated by Sulinus 
| (equivalent to Mr, Bath) to the Suleve, “a sort of minor 
| Keltic feminine divinities, like fairies or elves. What their precise 
| relation to Sul-Minerva was has not been determined. Unhappily 
| the ruthless destruction of pre-Christian Irish records by St. 
| Patrick and his companions prevents us from identifying them 
| with, or distinguishing them from, the Sioghe, or tutelary fairies, 
| of Erse legend. Of course your contributor could net enter on the 
| wide fields opened by the mention of those much discussed and 
rather questionable entities—the Gods of the Kelts; but we here 
think that he should at least have called our city by its right 
name, even if he did not notice the suggestive Akemann’s ceaster, 
by which the Saxons are supposed to have designated it.—I am, 
| Sir, faithfully yours, A Somersetsuire Recror. 


P.S.—Since tl."- was written I have seen your continuation of the 
subject, and find that the scene of Alfred's grand victory is left 
doubtful. We here have no doubt at all that it was fought, as 
local tradition still says, at Bratton Edge, at the corner of the 
chalk downs, just by the Westbury White Horse. ‘‘ Bratton 
| Castle” is the Danish camp; they show you “ Danes’ Kitchen,” 
&c., among the folds of the chalk slopes; and Edington, hard by, 
| is (we think) Asser’s Ethandune. 
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MR. GAMBART’S AND MR. WALLIS’S EXHIBITIONS.* 
No apology need be made for offering a few notes on some of the 
pictures now being exhibited by the enterprising persons whose 
names stand at the head of this article. Pictures are pictures, 
whatever the motive or machinery of exhibition ; and although in 
cases like the present it might be suspected that the popular taste 
had been studied with even greater anxiety than is usually felt by 
promoters of picture exhibitions, and to the more entire exclusion 
of innovators and possible reformers in art, yet that would only 
be a stronger reason for scrutinizing the merits and the faults of 
what is offered for public admiration. The suspicion indeed is not 
warranted by the facts. For it cannot be said that high aims 
have been slighted where Mr. F. M. Brown finds a place, nor 
that vulgarity has been encouraged where the names of G. F. 
Watts and E. Frere are conspicuous. Of the high aims pro- 
posed to himself by Mr. Brown no one can doubt, but his 
performances are somewhat of a puzzle to most people. ‘ The 
Coat of Many Colours ” (30 G) is so dull in colour and dry in tex- 
ture that it is not immediately attractive. It will, however, repay 
attentive study. It is an attempt, in the manner which Eastern 
travel has made fashionable, to reproduce an event of Biblical 
history with all the actual circumstances of Eastern dress and other 
local and external peculiarities. That, however, is not a full de- 
scription of the picture : for human passion and character are also 
rendered with more than average intensity--the deep grief of 
Jacob, the brutal effrontery, the sly cruelty, and the circumstan- 
tial mendacity of Joseph’s brethren; while the tent and its furni- 
ture and the rude and scanty costumes bring into prominent notice 
the half wild and uncivilized condition of the time. The drawing 
is somewhat stiff, and some of the hands disproportionately large, 
especially (as in the Jacob) when compared with the head, which 
an unfortunate arrangement of head-dress causes to appear sinall 
and insignificant. There is some awkwardness about the back- 
ground hills, which shut out all sky space ; but on the whole the 
picture is remarkable for thought and earnestness, which deserve 
recognition in spite of defective arrangement, and an apparent 
contempt for the aid of colour and chiaroscuro. Mr. Gale isa 
labourer in the same field; but the characteristic of his work is 
rather grace than strength, as in ‘‘ The Palm Offering ” (426 W). 
But here dress overbears human expression. 

An impressive picture is that by M. Tourier called ‘‘ Alone” 
(311 W). A monk leans on the parapet of his monastery, which 
from a steep eminence overlooks the multitudinous house-roofs 
of a crowded town below. ‘The complete separation of the man 
from his fellows and the conviction that his’ life is a miserable 
mistake are forcibly expressed. But if Haydon’s opinion be cor- 
rect, that no picture is complete without a beautiful woman, then 
precedence must be allowed, as it will probably be generally given, 
to Mr. Merle’s ‘‘ Margaret trying on the Jewels ” (358 W). ‘The 
artist has contrasted the pure and serene youth of Margaret with the 
anile folly of Martha, and the sinister cunning of Mephistopheles. 
And for the sake of this contrast he has departed (as he was 
entitled to do) from the Margaret of Goethe, who was certainly 
more keenly delighted with the unaccustomed splendour of the 
jewels than the dreamy though very beautiful creature of Mr. 
Merle’s canvas. The picture is well painted, but is slightly 
insipid. ‘There is more spirit in ‘“‘ Rembrandt going to Lecture” 
(398 W), by M. Bisschop, which is broad and masterly in treat- 
ment and not ill as a portrait. The painting here also is good, as 
may be seen in the nice distinction between the upper wall and 
the earthen tiles below. But for completeness in realizing an 
idea and for the quiet charm of the picture, one could scarcely 
point to anything equal to the “ Young Student” (459 W), by 
E. Frere. She is not beautiful; but is engaging, for the calm of 
preoccupation with which she is wholly bent on her work of 
studying from the antique. ‘This little picture is very agreeable 
in colour. Of the same class is ‘‘ The Sick Child ” (364 W), by 
M. Duverger, where the careful mother is pressing the inevitable 
spoonful on the reluctant invalid. One of the most noticeable 
qualities in these artists is absence of all exaggeration. Compare 
with them a picture by Mr. Carrick, ‘‘ Good News” (273 W). 
The action is pretty, but the pictorial effect is spoiled by exaggera- 
tion of reflected light on the mother’s face. The child’s face is in 
direct sunlight, and yet is no brighter. The fault is of a kind 
very common with English painters—an over anxiety to display 
their knowledge of something beyond the obvious. 

It is no novelty to find in Mr. H. S. Marks’ pictures forcible 
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and varied expression of human character: and the two sober 
gentlemen suddenly confronting the poacher, who would face it 
out if looks could do it, and yet is betrayed by his shambling 
gait, let alone the dead rabbit and crossbow (evidence enough for 
conviction before any justice of the peace), is a very good specimen 
in small compass of the artist’s peculiar talent (157 G). It is less 
common to find him, as in the *‘ The Garden at Olney” (158 G), 
drawing the sentiment of his picture from tone or colour. The 
success of his effort by this means to surround the musing poet 
with an air of calm seclusion, “far from the world’s gay, busy 
throng,” might well tempt him to further steps in the same path. 
The picture seems also to show iucreased facility and freedom 
of execution. An advance in this latter quality may also be 
observed in Mr. G. Leslie (139 Gand 325 W), who seems to 
aim at a gentle reformation of the pictorial taste of youngsters 
in statu pupillari. But his colour is apt to be dead and inhar- 
monious, as in the coarse wall-paper of the background in (139 G@). 

Skilful and expressive execution has been studied to some pur- 
pose by Mr. Calderon. This and a certain definite squareness of 
arrangement which seldom fails him, give an air of distinction and 
dignity to nearly all his work, however unpretending may be the 
subject. ‘Thus itis in ‘The Letter” (34 G): an oak-panelled 
room, with yellow hangings to its old-fashioned bedstead ; at the 
bed-foot sits a lady reading a letter. See how craftily the grey 
has crept into the yellow, and how tenderly the firelight glows on 
the hearthstone. In neither particular is there any exaggeration. 
And as a mere trifle sometimes disturbs the pleasurable effect of a 
picture, so here the artist has been careful to mitigate the too 
angular harshness caused by the line of the lady's gown crossing 
that of the carpet in the foreground, by a little rumple in the 
latter. ‘Lhe figure is pleasing and unconscious, qualities of which 
Mr. Elmore’s red-faced lady ‘‘ Eu Déshabille ” (86 G) is absolutely 
void. Consciousness, too, and a desire to be looked at are too 
apparent in an otherwise graceful figure by Mr. Wynfield (227 G). 
Mr. Storey’s ‘‘ Breakfast’ (204 G) is sure to gain admiration, and 
deservedly. Mother and children individually are most pretty and 
natural, yet somehow the children look small and doll-like. Mr. 
J. D. Watson is both vigorous and careful, and has besides a 
vein of quiet humour (218, 219, and 220 G); and Mr. F. Holl’s 
“ Little Welsh Girl” (294 W) has the vacant stare which accom- 
panies the well known reply given by natives of the Principality 
to all Saxon inquirers. 

Mr. Watts’ portrait of ‘Mr. Browning” (223 G) is a noble 
addition to his gallery of worthies. It is spirited and life- 
like. The ‘‘ Tennyson” (222 G) is sullen in aspect and rather 
wooden in execution, and the arrangement of bay leaves suggests 
an unfortunate comparison with Titian’s famous Ariosto. Mr. 
Linnell has painted many a ‘ Last Load,” and may he paint many 
more such as the present (263 W). ‘The sky alone is a stady of 
colour and perspective. Mr. Linnell is like Turner in this, that he 
always attracts the eye to the light. ‘There is no other landscape 
painter (except perhaps one or two among our water-colourists) 
who can compete with him in fullness of tone and in the general 
harmony and richness of his work. Mr. Leader is no mean artist. 
Yet there isa flatness in his paintings which makes them com- 
paratively poor. ‘*‘ Evening—Valley of the Lledr” (360 W) has, 
however, many good points of colour and treatment; but the 
artist appears to have been hampered by intractable local peculiari- 
ties. Mr. C. E. Johnson has an excellent study of a sea-side glen 
such as may be seen near Hastings (217 W) ; and Mr. Whaite has 
painted a most effective picture of a little Welsh church, with its 
clump of sheltering yews, standing in a waste of dreary moor. 
‘* Early Morning near Cairo” (74 G), by Mr. F. Dillon, exceedingly 
good in colour ; an unpretending study by Mr. Dearle, ‘‘ A Scene 
in Surrey ” (213 W); and a glowing sunset by Mrs. Folingsby, 
broadly treated (448 W), should all be carefully looked at. 
Mr. Wyld’s pictures are seldom seen, but he has a great reputa- 
tion in certain quarters. It is rather disappointing, therefore, to 
see work by him so unskilfully arranged and feebly carried out as 
his ‘* Genoa” (163 W). ‘There is no such defect in a large picture 
by M. Weber, representing the driving of a herd of cattle from 
the upper Alps in the Tyrol on the first fall of snow (313 W). It 
is treated with all the ease and aplomb of a trained artist; and 
the particular condition of the atmosphere (which is the motive of 
the picture), the gathering mists that threaten further downfall, 
are exceedingly well painted. Sky of a different sort, but no less 
admirably painted, may be seen in Mr. H. W. B. Davis’ + Study 
of a Landscape” (64 G), wherein also the old shepherd is excel - 
lently done. ‘ Reflection” (63 G), by Mr. W. Davis, possesses 
the true spirit of a moorland sketch, with its solitary wreath of 
cloud sweeping up “ from the margin.” ¥. 
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BOOKS. 
MR. J. RUSSELL LOWELL’S NEW POEMS.* 

Even Mr. Lowell’s humour would never have been what it is, 
and what in the unequalled Biglow Papers all the world acknow- 
ledges it to be, but for that finer and loftier side of his imagiuation, 
which you can see working in almost every stroke of broad popular 
humour, and turning the racy Yankee dialect into an instrument 
of the highest moral and religious power. In this new edition of 
the second series of Biglow Papers, there are two poems new to us, 
the introductory poem called ‘‘’The Conrtin’,” and the last of the 
series of Biglow Pocms, written since Mr. Johnson’s accession to 
the Presidency; and, on the other hand, in the lovely little 
poem called The Vision of Sir Launfal, we have Mr. Lowell's 
imagination on its purely poetic side (on which alone he had tried 
it before he commenced the series of Biglow Papers), stripped 
once more of the attraction of a racy popular language and 
homely practical logic as a medium of expression for the noblest 
thoughts, and speaking only to the cultivated ear. ‘Thus, 
enabled as we are to compare the moving power of Mr. Lowell’s 
poetry, which we take to be its delicate apprehension of the 
spiritual essence in common things, as embodied in the fine 
organization of a purely poetic diction on the one hand, and in the 
strong broad language of popular feeling and humour on the other, 
we enjoy each the more for the presence of the other. Here isa 
bit from the prelude to Sir Launfal, which explains much in the 
homelier and more popular verses. ‘The opening line contains an 
obvious allusion to Wordsworth’s great ‘‘Ode to Immortality,” 
and the whole of it Wordsworth might have written, and would 
have valued, if he had written it, as amongst his finer efforts :— 


“ Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendours lie ; 
Daily with souls that cringe and plot 
We Sinais climb and know it not ; 
Over our manhood bend the skies ; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the Druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite ; 

And to our age’s drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea. 


“ Earth gets its price for what earth gives us ; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath bis fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
At the Devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we earn with our whole soul's tasking ; 
*Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 


‘And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tuno, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And grasping blindly above it for light, 


The flush of life may well be seen, 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves 
And lets his illumined being o’errun, 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world and she to her nest ; 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ?” 


That is not only fine poetry, but true insight. 
can see in it the same mind which created the Biglow Papers. It 
is the contrast between the fullness and generous freedom of the 
best gifts of God, in comparison with the close and greedy compe- 
tition of men for the poorest of those gifts, which gives all its tone 
and significance to the so-called politics of those humouous 
poems. Mr. Lowell tells us, in his new and interesting preface, 
that he always hated politics, in the common and smaller sense of 
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the term, and we are not surprised to hear it. The only sense in 
which the Biglow Papers are political, is that in which political 
principle roots itself in the universal morality and sentiment of 
mankind, tries to copy the freedom and trustfulness of the divine 
method, and to expose the niggardly and shortsighted selfishness 
of what is too often called politics by men. Mr. Lowell says in 
his newest Biglow Paper, that if President Johnson had limited 
his usurpation of authority to matters political, in the narrower 
sense, like bank or tariff, he does not suppose the people would 
have cared :— 
“Wal, I expec’ the People would'n care, if 
The question now wuz techin’ bank or tariff, 
But I conclude they've "bout made up their mind 
This ain't the fittest time to go it blind, 
Nor these ain’t metters thet with pol’tics swings, 
But goes ‘way down amongst the roots o' things.” 
And this we may say in part of all the Biglow Papers. They deal 
with questions that go ‘‘ ’way down amongst the roots o’ things,” 
and always in one way,—a very unsafe way for judging of 
political machinery or means, but the only true one for judging of 
political aims and ends,—always with a view to identifying 
political benefits with the universal blessings of Providence, and 
obliging politicians to let their sun, too, shine equally on all. Just 
as the undertone of Sir Launfal is the truth that “only God 
may be had for the asking,” that ‘there is no price set on the 
lavish summer,” so the undertone in all the Biglow Papers is that 
political benefits in the larger sense should be as universal as these 
divine blessings. Here it is, for instance, sounding again with 
reference to the negro question in this last of the series,—the 
reference in the first line being, of course, to Andrew Johnson's 
tall language about treason :— 
“ Ef treason is a crime, ez some folks say, 
How could we punish it a milder way 
Than sayin’ to ’em, ‘ Brethren, lookee here, 
We'll jes divide things with ye, sheer an’ sheer, 
An’ sence both come 0’ pooty strong-backed daddies, 
You take the Darkies, ez we've took the Paddies ; 
Ign‘ant and poor, we took ’em by the hand, 
An’ they're the bones an’ sinners of the land.’ 
I ain’t o’ them who fancy there’s a loss on 
Every investment thet don't start from Bos’on : 
But I know this, our money’s safest trusted 
In sumthin’, come wut will, that can't be busted, 
An’ that’s the old Amerikin idee, 
To make a man a Man, an’ let him be.” 
To make political benefits as universal as those blessings of God 
which can be “ had for the asking,” is the special political doctrine 
which the wide poetical generosity of Mr. Lowell inculcates in all 
his humorous Biglow squibs. It is the same idea which bursts out 
again, in answer to the wearisome constitutional quibbling :— 
“ But, O my patience! must we wriggle back 
Into th’ ole, crooked, pettifoggin’ track 
When our artil’ry wheels a road hev cut 
Stret to our purpose ef we keep the rut ? 
War's jes dead waste, excep’ to wipe the slate 
Clean for the cyph’rin’ of some nobler fate.” 

As regards the mere form of the poetry, we do not hesitate 
to prefer Mr. Lowell's Yankee pastoral, even to the refined and 
beautiful poetry a specimen of which we have cited from Sir 
Launfal. Whether it be because, as Mr. Lowell tells us, his 
childhood was passed among the broad Yankee-speaking farmers, 
till the dialect has become more closely associated for him with 
the eager feelings of youth than the polished English of his ordinary 
speech,—or whether it be that the high spiritual feeling of his 
poetical nature needs a certain ‘ body,” which it finds in the 
humorous Yankee dialect, to make its full impression, certainly 
we find no equal delight in his more polished poems, beautiful as 
we hold them to be, to that which we derive from such pieces as 
‘The Courtin,’” and the more lyrical passages in the Biglow 
Papers themselves,—that, for instance, in which the first burst of 
' a New England spring is described. There is no love poem in 
| Burns more vigorous, humorous, and full of real poetry than Mr. 
| Lowell's on Ezekiel Biglow’s courting with ‘ Huldy.” Take this, 


| for instance :— 

“ He was six foot o’ man A 1, 

j Clean grit an’ human natur ; 

None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


“ Tle'd sparked it with full twenty gals, 
He'd squired ‘em, danced ’em, druv ‘em, 
Fust this one and then thet ly spells,— 
All is, he couldn’t love ‘em. 


“ But long o’ her his veins ‘ould run, 
All crinkly like curled maple. 
The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Eza South slope in Ap’il. 
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“She thought no v’ice hed such a swing, 
Ez hisn in the choir, 
My! when he made Ole Hundred ring, 

She know'd the Lord was nigher.” 
And what a fine humour there is in the description of Zekle’s 
awkward pause before his offer :— 

“He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, i 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn't ha’ told ye nuther.” | 

Still, it is no doubt true that there are veins of thought and feeling | 
to which a Yankee dialect is inappropriate, which are too delicate | 
and subtle, and too exalted in tone to be expressed in any dialect | 
of which the essential characteristic is a vigorous animal phy- | 
sique. When the leper with whom Sir Launfal shares his crust | 
reveals himself as his God, the language in which he does so would | 
be as unnatural if it were a broad Yankee dialect,—the poet being | 
obviously able to write otherwise,—as if the translators of the | 
Bible had chosen Yorkshire or the East County dialects, instead of 
the most polished language of the day, for their version. The 
‘* voice that was calmer than silence,” as Mr. Lowell finely puts 
it, could not be clothed by any true poet in any but the most per- 
fect form at his disposal; and when all is said that can and must 
be said in praise of homely forms of speech, it remains true that 
some of the finest chords of feeling can best be expressed in the 
language of the highest and simplest culture,—a language which 
no one knows how to use better than Mr. Lowell. 





BALLADS FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN.* 


Tae ballad is the characteristic poetry of national childhood. 
Dealing, of course, with mature passions and the adventures 
of the heroic age,—-the age when so much depends on individual 
prowess and sagacity, and little has yet been done in the way of 
systematizing the first rude impulses of men into national habits 
and forms of public opinion,—the ballad bears upon it, in the 
external character of its story, the imperfection of its links, and the 
simplicity of its language, the traces of the childhood of literature 
and art. Often from this very cause it is more touching, more 
pathetic in its half articulate feeling, than literature of more highly 
organized types. The lisp of children, if perfectly unconscious, has 
as great a charm as the lisp of grown-up people has a repulsive- 
ness. The Greeks, who, as far as their literature was concerned, 
were always the opposite of childish, always mature in art and 
wise self-consciousness, had no ballad poetry. Even Homer, 
as Mr. Arnold has pointed out so well, has the delicacy of touch, 
the continuity of artistic form, the certainty of outline, the 
harmony of colour, which are far beyond the ballad stage of 
literature. The half articulate forms of speech, such as the 
English (and German) use of *“‘so” to express intensity, and the 
half-articulate metres which seem to tell of difficulty in putting 
music into anything beyond a sort of national croon or national 
lullaby, are of the essence of the ballad, and entirely unlike the 
break of the long and musical Homeric wave. For instance,— 
‘But ’tis the little maid, Eline, 
Whom I hold so dear, so dear !” 

exactly illustrates what we mean, except that perhaps to hold dear, 
is a slightly modernized form of expression; the antique prattle 
would probably be, ‘‘ Whom I love so dear, so dear!” But then 
it might seem as if the ballad were scarcely suitable at all to 
modern forms of feeling? Nor, on the whole, is it, except when 
the modern poet is trying to enter into ‘‘ the freshness of the 
early world,” and has either children, or the heart of a still child- | 
like people, before his eye. ‘The modern ballad is always written | 
either with the child or the peasant foremost in the poet’s | 
thought. Mr. Kingsley can write a true ballad, like “'The Sands | 
of Dee” and ‘“ Three Fishers,” but he must first fill his imagina- | 
tion with the simplest forms of life, and even then a false note | 
here and there betrays that the ballad is not the most natural 
form for his thought. : 

In translating ballads, however, of course the ballad form is set you, 
and the skill of the translator is shown in his power of reflecting, 
without spoiling by an air of simplesse—an affected simplicity—the 
innocence and unconsciousness of manner of his original. In this 
we think Mr. Buchanan has succeeded almost perfectly, though 
we write under the disadvantage of not knowing his Scan- | 
dinavian originals, and therefore of judging them rather as we 
should judge new ballads than translations. ‘The modern ballads, | 
such as those of Oehlenschliiger, were probably comparatively easy 
work tohim. Fresh and simple as they are, they have all the fresh- 
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ness and simplicity of art looking back to a simple subject, not the 
freshness and simplicity of a half awakened and still stammering 
national speech. Nothing, for instance, can be more lovely in its 
way than the piece called ‘‘’The Children in the Moon ;” but it is 
the loveliness given by a cultivated poet to a child’s legend, not 
the loveliness of a childish national speech :— 


“THE CHILDREN IN THE Moon. 
“ Hearken, child, unto a story! 
For the moon is in the sky, 
And across her shield of silver, 
See! two tiny cloudlets fly. 
“Watch them closely, mark them sharply, 
As across the light they pass,— 
Seem they not to have the figures 
Of a little lad and lass ? 
“See, my child, across their shoulders 
Lies a little pole! and, lo! 
Yonder speck is just the bucket, 
Swinging softly to and fro. 
“Tt is said, these little children, 
Many and many a summer night, 
To a little well far northward 
Wandered in the still moonlight. 


“To the wayside well they trotted, 
Filled their little buckets there, 
And the Moon-man, looking downward, 
Saw how beautiful they wer: 
“ Quoth the man, ‘ How vexed and sulky 
Looks the little rosy boy ! 
But the little handsome maiden 
Trips behind him full of joy. 
“To the well behind the hedgerow 
Trot the little lad and maiden ; 
From the well behind the hedgerow 
Now the little pail is laden. 
“** How they please me! how they tempt me! 
Shall I snatch them up to-night ? 
Snatch them, set them here for ever 
In the middle of my light ? 
“Children, ay, and children’s children 
Should behold my babes on high, 
And my babes should smile for ever, 
Calling others to the sky!’ 
“Thus the philosophic Moon-man 
Muttered many years ago, 
Set the babes with pole and bucket, 
To delight the folks below. 


“Never is the bucket empty, 
Never are the children old ; 
Ever when the moon is shining 
We the children may behold. 
“ Ever young and ever little, 
Ever sweet and ever fair! 
When thou art a man, my darling, 
Still the children will be there! 
“Ever young and ever little, 

They will smile when thou art old; 
When thy locks are thin and silver, 
Theirs will still be shining gold. 

“ They will haunt you from their heaven, 
Softly beckoning down the gloom— 
Smiling in eternal sweetness 
On thy cradle, on thy tomb!” 


But with the old ballads, the difficulty has been to give the 
perfect simplicity of the old style without that accent of slight 


| condescension which so commonly betrays that the translator has 
| sought for naiveté, till he forgot how easily naiveté is overdone. 
| Now and then, perhaps, a word serves to indicate a too great 


study of simplicity, as when, in the beautiful ballad of “ Signelil 
the Serving-Maiden,” Mr. Buchannan uses the word “ slapped,” a 
word, in English at least, rather familiar and jocular, than 
simple :— 
‘* Upon the cushioned couch slapped he: 
* Signelil, my maiden ! 
Sit down, dear love, and play to me !" 
But the sorrow stings so sorely!” 
But, on the whole, there is scarcely a verse from the beginning to 
the end of the volume which suggests the idea of translation, even 


_ to those who know already that it is a translation, and read it with 
' the expectation of detecting an imperfection that seems to arise not 


from simplicity of manner, but from some incompatibility of form 
with the substance of the poem. The old heroic stories flow on 
with all the eagerness of originals, nor are the ballad homelinesses 
of form, the awkwardnesses of “I wot,” and ‘‘Up spake,” and 
such common forms of the old village bards, in any way either 
exaggerated or suppressed. ‘They make little notches and blurs 
in the texture of the ballads such as occur in all old poems in the 
ballad form, but they are no doubt due to the knots in the wood 
itself, and not to the translator’s fancy for such archaisms. ‘* Ebbe 
Skammelson” isa fine example of Mr. Buchanan’s work, but far too 
long for extract. The half articulate power with which it tells the 
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tale of unpremeditated murder, of murder which circumstance 
combines with passion to bring about, is most impressive. The 
difficulty which the old ballad-writer seems to feel in impressing 
the true character of the tragedy,—the effort of the wronged 
and miserable lover to escape from the tragedy which he 
feels that he must cause, if he stays to see his betrothed 
married to his treacherous brother, the misjudged interference 
of his mother to retain him, the draughts of wine in which 
he drowns his misery, his last expostulation with the bride, 
her unblushing confession of passionate attachment to his brother, 
and the madness which then takes hold upon him, together make 
as tragic a ballad,—tragic as much in the contrast between the 
terror of its subject and the simple, haif-linked narrative of its 
circumstances,—as we know among antique ballads. What a 
fine contrast between the white wrath of Sir Ebbe Skammelson 
when he hears the bride’s confession of love for his brother, and 
the crimson flush of his bloody work and imagination, there is in 
these two verses :— 
“Tt was Sir Ebbe Skammelson 
Spake not nor uttered sound, 
Only he grew as white as snow, 
And stamped upon the ground,” 
—while here is the scoffing attempt he makes after killing the 
bride to get the bridegroom to go and see her deluged in blood,— 
“ Stand up, thou Peter Skammelson, 
Hie to thy bridal bed ; 
How bonnie look the bed and bower 
Bestrewn with roses red.” 
A ballad of grimmer tragedy, told in such a series of rude but 
graphic pictures, we scarcely ever read before. Now and then, 
too, but very rarely, there is a trace of humour in these ballads. 
In the one called ‘‘Cloister-Robbing” it is more than atrace. Sir 
Morten finds his betrothed shut up in a convent, gains access by 
entering in a coffin as if he were dead, and then carries off his 
bride, to the good-natured envy of some of the nuns. 
“Softly Sir Morten led her forth 
Out of the chapel wall, 


And over her shoulders, for a cloak, 
He threw the sable pall. 


“ All silent stood the cloister maids, 
Reading by candlelight ; 
They thought it was an angel bore 
Their sister off by night. 


“ All silent stood the holy maids, 
Save only two or three. 
‘That such an angel,’ murmured these, 
‘Would :ome by night for me!’ 


“Honour to young Sir Morten Dove! 
His heart was staunch and stout, 
He bore her to his dwelling-house, 
And bade the bells ring out. 
“ Honour to young Sir Morten Dove, 
And to his sweet ladye ! 
May more such maids be carried off 
By angels such as he ! 
The roses and lilies grow bonnily !” 
The illustrations are some of them exceedingly good, but now and 
then melodramatic, as, for example, the picture of Sir Ebbe on his 
murderous errand, which is not passionate, but highly theatrical. 
On the whole, the volume is perhaps the most attractive of all we 
have yet seen among the gay Christmas books. Every page is 
true poetry of the old ballad kind, and nearly all the modern 
ballads of Oehlenschliiger are complete little works of rare art. 
‘The Treasure-Seeker” especially is a poetic gem that will delight 
all who read it. 


ART AND SONG.* 
Artists who illustrate great or well known poems have one special 
difficulty to contend with. It is nearly impossible to satisfy the 
literary class. Accustomed to keep their imaginations active, they 
have a latent dislike to all “illustrations ” whatever, as tending 
to impair conceptions usually more vague, but usually also more 
beautiful or awful than any picture possibly can be. No engrav- 
ing, especially, ever comes up to the scene which rises in the mind 
of an imaginative man as he ponders over a favourite passage 
in Tennyson or Shelley, for he sees it clothed in the natural 
wealth of colour which the engraver does not profess to render, 
and regards the black lines, however beautiful their form, with a 
half conscious but sharp distaste. It is to the unimaginative mass, 
or rather to the half imaginative, who appreciate the poetry with- 
out any effort to make the poet’s descriptions concrete, that illustra- 
tions are delightful. The picture, even when not very good in 
itself, wakes up the sleeping faculty in them as it does in children, 
and when very good fills up and perfects the grand words. It 


* Art and Song. Wlustrated. London: be'l and Daldy. 








defines and solidifies misty impressions, and often reveals to them a 
beauty in the words which they had not before perceived, or perceiv- 
ing, had let slip rather than give the imagination the trouble to fix 
the mental photograph. Among the dozens of illustrated books 
which this season has produced, books which in their character and 
costliness speak at least as much of growing wealth as of increasing 
taste, there have been but two or three which really assist an 
active imagination, and of these perhaps the best is the volume of , 
Art and Song, published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, and illustrated 
by engravings from drawings by artists like Turner, Stothard, 
and Martin. ‘The book is “ got up” to perfection, and has the 
single artistic binding which has come before us this year. ‘The 
upper cover is a plate apparently of walnut wood, but really, we 
presume, of some composition, inlaid with the rose, shamrock, 
thistle, and other emblems in deep gold lines, so arranged on four 
sides of the simple centre plate as to secure the impression of ex- 
treme richness, without any taint of vulgarity or any sug- 
gestion of the “ gorgeousness” which attaches itself to grounds 
less subdued in tint. The binding quite throws red and gold 
and green and gold cloth into the shade, excels even embossed 
morocco in effect, and will, we predict, be extensively imitated, the 
same idea, for example, bearing repetition in silver, and even in 
enamels. An ebony cover of this kind inlaid with gold would 
make a singularly rich and characteristic binding for Bibles and 
Church services, and walnut is not the only wood whose grain in 
its singular convolutions of shade gives genuine artistic pleasure. 

The specimens of song are not all well chosen, at least we 
can hardly follow the criticism which calls Mrs. Hemans’ turgid 
rubbish about Ocean,—rubbish exactly illustrative of Macaulay's 
epithet, ‘Turkey-carpet colouring—one of “ the choicest examples 
of English verse ;” or Isaac Watts’ version of “‘ by the waters of 
Babylon,” in which the captives are told, in the language of a free- 
and-easy, to “ give a taste of Zion’s songs.” Many poets, too, as 
editors of such a volume, would have scrupled to include two of 
their own songs, even if they had a more unquestioned right to a 
place among the ‘‘ choicest” than can be conceded to Mr. Robert 
Bell’s. We should like also to commence a mild argument over the 
editor’s assertion, ‘‘a long familiarity with our poets has reduced 
me to the conclusion that their views of life, with its eternal crush 
of incidents and emotions, were narrowed to two objects—Beauty 
and Love,” a statement which, among other defects, strikes Shake- 
speare and Milton out of the list of English poets, but we for- 
bear. Books such as these are to be judged mainly by their illus- 
trations, aud we have seldom seen a collection which an imagiaa- 
tive man can study with deeper pleasure. They belong, the pre- 
face informs us, to a collection of vignettes formed by an amateur 
of fortune, with a view to a work he did not live to accomplish, 
and they are as creditable to his judgment as to the engravers’ 
skill. 

“In certain instances the engravings were made from original draw- 
ings, in other cases from pictures selected for the purpose, and occa- 
sionally more than one artist was employed upon one subject. The 
landscape, for example, of the view of Windsor Castle was designed by 
W. L. Leitch, the deer being put in hy Hills; and Bright supplied the 
mountainous background of the Highland scene, with deer by Hills ; 
both charmingly engraved by Cousen. The exquisite little vignette of 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ was engraved by Stocks from a drawing by Corbould, 
after Bartolozzi. The figure of ‘Charity,’ engraved by the same hand, 
was from a very slight drawing after Stothard. It appears that Cor- 
bould suggested some alterations in the plate, which were adopted ; but 
they did not affect the design. The contributions by John Martin, 
engraved by Cousen and Goodall, were original drawings. The series 
embraces six pieces by Turner, four engraved by Cousen, one by Miller, 
and one by Goodall; the four engraved by Cousen are from pictures in 
the Windsor collection, and the plates possess more than ordinary 
interest, as being the last that were supervised by the painter. There 
is one contribution by David Roberts, engraved by Goodall.” 

The pictures are really “married” to the verses, really illus- 
trate and complete their beauty, instead of merely being beautiful. 
We never remember to have seen a picture of a storm so gloomily 
powerful, and yet so free from vagueness as that chosen to illus- 
trate Miss Proctor’s Miserere Domine! Those are angry waves, not 
merely angry water, there is a tempest in that massed cloud, 
while the faint line of light in the far horizon suggests that the 
straining vessel will, as in the poem, reach the harbour in safety 
at last. Exquisite, too, is Cousen’s engraving from Turner's 
drawing, ‘‘ Down on the Shore,” real as a photograph, yet idealized 
till the spectator wonders how he himself, who has seen the scene 
so often, could so have missed its beauty. Equally good is ‘‘ Flam- 
borough Head” (Martin), by W. Miller, as an illustration to 
“Break, break, break, on thy cold grey stones, O Sea!” where 
the waves are visibly breaking for ever, and the stately ships go on 
to their haven under the hill. ‘‘ Whitby,” also by Turner; is 
equally perfect ; and the delicious “ Abbey Pool,” with the cool, 
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sleepy water reflecting the gravely contented cows. 
version of the ‘‘ Harp the Monarch Minstrel Swept” does not 


Stothard’s | Magazine. 
esting serial cannot do better than possess themselves of this 


ns 


Those who are unacquainted with this most inter. 


impress us, owing to a certain vulgarity in the face of David—the | collection of the last six months’ numbers, even though by 


model must have been a London Jew—but the same artist gives 
us a sweet face in ‘‘ Charity,” surpassed only by the wonderful 
loveliness of the little vignette ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” by Corbould. 
Singleton’s lovely child ‘“‘ Asleep” is unfortunately nothing of 
the kind, but only acting sleep in a graceful attitude in which no 
child ever slept since Cain was born; but there is a design for a 
christening vase by H. Corbould which, oddly out of place as it 
might seem, is in place, and is a gem which, if Ritualists under- 
stood art as well as vestments, would have long since been in white 
marble by a cathedral door. If, however, we are to praise every 
engraving in this volume, we might go through the list, and find 
but the three exceptions we have named. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Hans Christian Anders2n's Stories for the Household. Translated by 
H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. With 220 illustrations by A. W. Boyes. En- 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel. (Routledge.) 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume. Illustrated. Edited by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Little Alice in Wonderland. By UL. Carroll. 
Tenniel. Fifth thousand. (Macmillan.) 

Leaves from a Christmas Book, By E. Bond. Ornamented by A. L. 
Bond. (Routledge.) 

My Father's Garden, By T. Miller. With 40 illustrations, (Routledge.) 

The Village Idol. By Mrs. H. Mackarness. With illustrations. 
(Routledge. ) 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caroline Peachey. With illustrations 
by Clark Stanton, A.R.S.A. (Griffith and Farran.) 

Ernie at School. By Mrs. Eiloart. Illustrated. (Routledge.) 

Three Tales for an Idle Hour, By the Author of “ The Sunbeam,” &c. 
(Parker: London and Oxford.) 

How to Win Love; or, Rhoda’s Lesson. By Miss Mulock. (Dean and Son.) 

Grace Harvey, and Other Tales. (Nimmo.) 

The Best Things. By Rev. R. Newton, D.D. (Nimmo.) 

One Hour a Week. By the Author of “ Jesus upon Earth.” (Nimmo.) 

Bible Blessings. By Rev. R. Newton, D.D. (Nimmo.) 

Story of Jesus, in Verse. By Edwin Hodder. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder.) 

Scripture Gift-Book. 
Leighton, (Routledge.) 

The Child's Coloured Gift-Book. 
(Routledge.) 

Roundabout Rhymes, with Squareabout Pictures. 
and Son.) 

Pleasant Rhymes for Little Readers. 
Wright.) 

Our Charades, and How We Played Them. By Jean Francis. (Houlston 
and Wright.) 

Second Book of Original Double Acrostics. With solutions to the 
First Series. Edited by Anne Bowman. (Routledge.) 

We really think that most people who wish to please or profit 
the little folks will find something suitable in this goodly collec- 
tion. The first three books upon the list we take upon ourselves, 
in its entirety, the responsibility of recommending ; families pro- 
vided with these may pick and choose amongst the rest; but 
these three, there is no doubt about it, they should have. The 
first of them is our old friend, and everybody’s old friend, Hans 
Andersen, in a complete edition ; about him there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion; people who hold the most opposite views as to 
the proper book for a child will shake hands over him ; and any boy 
who has not been introduced to the mixture of tenderness, humour, 
and fancy in which his morals are inoffensively conveyed, will be 
held excusable by us if he turns out as bad as possible, breaks his 
thoughtless mother’s heart, and reduces his improvident father to 
financing. For children who have been taught to revel in his 
delightful tales, can hardly be dull or cruel; when they have 
learnt to hold pleasant converse with everything that runs, or 
creeps, or flies about them, nay, with everything that puts forth 
a leaf or a flower, they move in a busy world of their own, in 
which they occupy a very dignified position, and rise to the re- 
sponsibility of administering justice in mercy through an exten- 
sive domain. A very wholesome influence, too, does our old 
friend exercise upon the children of a larger growth. He has 
enough of saving common sense for readers of any age, and sug- 
gests besides the wisdom of love in a way that is not likely to 
create nausea even in the delicate stomach of a bill discounter. 
The edition before us of the Stories is, as we have already said, 
more complete than any that have hitherto been issued ; it includes 
the autobiography, and takes the shape of a volume of handy 
size, printed in good type, and pleasantly illustrated. The 
next work on our list is the Christmas volume of Aunt Judy's 


With 42 illustrations by 


With 96 illustrations printed in colours by 
With 100 coloured illustrations. 
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'so doing they commit themselves to the purchase of the May 
| volume, if they wish to know the finale of the stories, 
| cannot imagine any one who has been brought under the fascina- 


But we 


tion of Aunt Judy and her collaborateurs shaking off the Spell ; 


| Mrs. Gatty, as everybody knows, writes charmingly herself, what- 


ever subject she takes up, whether she tells a tale, or evolves a 
parable, or imparts useful information, and she has associated with 
herself a body of writers, both of prose and verse, who have 
certainly caught the grace of her own manner. We must ask our 
readers to believe in the worth of the stories and the general con- 
tents on the strength of our assertion ; but we can give a specimen 
of the verse which is by no means above the average, and ig 
still in our opinion amongst the most taking that we have ever 
seen in productions of this kind. The stanzas are the opening 
ones of the ‘* Child’s Address to the Rose’—a poem dedicated to 
Cecilia Tennyson, and in their pleasing simplicity worthy of their 
destination, supposing the lady in question to be a poet's 
daughter :— 
‘White Rose, talk to me! 
I don’t know what to do. 
Why do you say no word to me, 
Who say so much to you? 
“I'm bringing you a little rain, 
And I shall be so proud, 
If when you feel it on your face 
You take me for a cloud, 
“Here I come so softly, 
You cannot hear me walking ; 
If I take you by surprise, 
I may catch you talking. 


“ Tell all your thoughts to me, 
Whisper in my ear; 
Talk against the winter, 
He shall never hear. 
“T can keep a secret 
Since I was five years old; 
Tell if you were frightened 
When first you felt the cold; 
“ And in the splendid summer, 
While you flush and grow, 
Are you ever out of heart, 
Thinking of the snow ?” 





We must not omit to mention that there is a pretty illustration 
attached to this poem, and that the engravings generally are above 
the average, and decidedly enhance the charm of the volume. 
Little Alice in Wonderland, we are not surprised to see, has 
reached a fifth thousand ; so much clever and yet genuine fun in 
the letter-press, and so much grace and humour in the illustrations 
have never before been found within the same compass. The 
sweet figure of little Alice contrasts delightfully all through the 
book with the funny creatures and people she encounters in her 
most exciting journey; and as she never makes a slip in her 
manners or loses her sense of propriety in the most trying 
situations, her story may be considered as strictly moral as it is 
exquisitely amusing. This is the last of the three books that 
every child ought to have. We now reach a medley of which the 
merits vary, and with regard to which people are at liberty to 
consult their own tastes. The first of these that we come to is 
intended for the lovers of illuminated work; to them it will 
address itself, we should think, with great success, both on 
account of the accuracy of the imitation and the gracefulness of 
the designs. These Leaves from a Christmas Book gratify the eye 
by the richness and taste of the colouring; each leaf consists of 
some ten inoffensive lines printed in a brownish gold type, 
and illuminated after the manner of the old manuscripts. 
There are in addition numerous whole-page woodcuts, enclosed 
in a gorgeous frame of colour, which, however, are not so 
striking as the ornamentation of the letter-press. ‘The volume, 
we should think, in these days when illumination has become 
so fashionable, will be welcomed to drawing-room tables. My 
Father’s Garden is the story of an enterprising gardener in the 
neighbourhood of London, who restores the fallen fortunes of his 
family by his ingenuity and industry. It contains much informa- 
tion on the subject of plants and the practices of the flower trade, 
and with its really pretty illustrations will command the sympathy 
of those who take an interest in these matters and the loves and 
fortunes of a successful tradesman. The Village Idol appeals to 
the lovers of country life. ‘The village tone, slightly idealized, as 
it should be, pervades this pleasant tale. There is quite plot 
enough to keep the interest up for all who like to follow the 
course of life as it runs in the quiet places of the world. The 
relations between our heroine, who softens everybody and does 
not permit him or her to be ferocious, the poor, the school 
children, and the rector,—mind, the bachelor rector,—have been 
worked into a very readable narrative by Mrs. Mackarness. Does 
the fair land of Poland still strike a chord in the English bosom? 
If so, Casimir, the Little Exile, will not lack readers, for the story 
of his adventures is well told. He is left without father and 
mother in the rising under Kosciusko, and has to work his way 
from Poland to Richmond. He passes through Germany and 
France, and becomes an inmate of many households in both 
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countries, which are graphically described, and with considerable 
humour. The book abounds in incident, has been illustrated 
with much taste and care by Mr. Stanton, and presents a very 

Jeasant appearance to the eye. The boys who roared over 
Mrs. Eiloart’s lazy hero will be glad to know that Ernie at 
school comes to as much amusing grief as he did at home; 
and they will not criticize very severely, we dare say, the ten- 
dency that he shows at times to insanity. But we ourselves would 
humbly suggest to the authoress that she is in danger at times of 
allowing her exuberant fancy to carry her quite beyond the regions 
of probability. We have now got to the books intended for the 
small fry. Nothing can be better for them than Miss Mulock’s 
little tale. She is quite at home with the young, and runs no 
risk of exciting our distrust, as she does sometimes when drawing 
male characters. Any jealous little girl who wishes to have all 
the love in a family to herself will profit by Rhoda's Lesson. High- 
spirited children, that are apt to look down with contempt on their 
contemporaries who are not as strong as themselves, and even to 
worry them to the bounds of cruelty, will be all the better for 
the perusal of Grace Harvey. We cannot say much for the serious 
books that come next in our list ; we do not think that children 
profit much by the peculiar religious instruction that teaches them 
they are utterly corrupt and worthless, and calls their attention 
from the fountains of Versailles to the Fountain of Life. But there 
are those who do not share these opinions, and to them we recom- 
mend the productions of the Rev. R. Newton, D.D., to whom the 
publisher has allotted great effect of type and general glitter. 
The Story of Jesus in Verse will recommend itself to those 
who agree with the author that children like a jingle of words. 
«‘ Nursery rhymes,” he says, “ outlive nursery story-books.” ‘The 
story is told by him in simple but quite unobjectionable verse, and 
the publishers have arranged it in a frame that is in tasteful 
harmony. The Pleasant Rhymes for Little Readers come under 
the same category, and may be recommended as a companion 
yolume. We have now reached the mass of colouring with which 
Mr. Routledge aims at entrapping the very little folks into learn- 
ing their letters and their first Scripture lesson. These books are 
perfectly blazing with chromatic effects, and we should think will 
have most desirable results in the promotion of juvenile industry. 
The Roundabout Rhymes by C. H. R. do not strike us as effective ; 
the illustrations are of a wild kind, and resemble too much the 
first efforts of a rather clever boy upon & slate, with the addition 
of colour. We have only space left to commend the Charades 
and the Acrostics to those who appreciate these amusements, 
and add that the former volume contains many practical hints for 
amateur performances. 














PICTURE BOOKS. 
Iris a quarter of a century since Douglas Jerrold’s Story of a Feather * 
appeared in the pages of Punch, then a fresh and youthful periodical. 
The original illustrator was Mr. Kenny Meadows, fanciful artist, with 
a curiously hard and unattractive manner. The novelette was after- 
wards published separately, with one or two etchings by John Leech ; 
and also took its due place in the editions of Mr. Jerrold’s collected 
works. It now appears in the luxurious form of a Christmas gift-book ; 
and, bound in magenta and gold, choicely printed by Messrs. Bradbury, 
Evans, and Co., adorned with some seventy illustrations from the grace- 
ful pencil of Mr. George du Maurier, will compare favourably with any 
similar production of the season. The Story of a Feather will probably 
retain its popularity for a longer period than the more ambitious fictions 
of its author. While exhibiting a full share of Mr. Jerrold’s powers 
as a wit and humorist, it is less disfigured by those somewhat acrid 
“asides” concerning the faults and follies of the day with which he 
was fond of hindering the current of his narratives and damaging 
their symmetry as works of art. The notion of endowing an inanimate 
object with autobiographical powers did not, of course, originate with 
Mr. Jerrold. The Sofa and the Guinea, to mention no other articles, had 
already, with more or less tediousness and propriety, narrated their 
adventures. In the present day it may be found that the fancy for this 
kind of chronicle has become rather obsolete: out of harmony, indeed, 
with modern inclinations in regard to the realistic treatment of fiction. 
But if the reader will withhold his objections to the plan of the story in 
this respect, and overlook the attenuated nature of the thread which con- 
nects the characters and incidents, he will find himself introduced to 
many scenes of interest,—some, perhaps, of too painful a kind,—de- 
scribed with wonderful vigour and spirit; for it was as a writer of 
scenes, rather than of complete works, that Mr. Jerrold was more 
especially distinguished. His descriptions of the past century, how- 
ever, are too manifestly from the point of view of the present, and 
he is occasionally inaccurate in his treatment of details. In 1762, 
the date of the story, Garrick was of too ripe an age to be 





* The Story of @ Feather. By Douglas Jerrold. lllustrated by G. du Maurier. 
London: Bradbury, Evans, and Co. . : 








kindling the admiration of Lady Blushrose by his performance of Romeo. 
Indeed Mr. Jerrold makes Mrs. Clive, tho actress, speak of her manager 
as too old to play Ranger, and with wrinkles on his face “ as deep and as 
black as a coal-pit.”. Hugh Kelly, staymaker, critic, and playwright, for 
whom weread in Boswell that Dr. Johnson entertained “a real friendship,”i 
is surely limned with too black a brush ; and Mr. Du Maurier is mistaken 
in representing Kelly, in tho vigorous scene where he is compelled to drink 
up his ink, as a man of advancedage. Kelly was but thirty-eight when 
he died in 1777. Upon the whole the drawings will greatly advance the 
artist’s reputation, although a little more care and finish in the treat- 
ment of hands and feet would be desirable. The initial letters are 
characterized by much quaint invention, and the drawing of the Bow 
Street officers breaking into Patty Butler's garret bed-room and dis- 
covering the stolen watch, displays touches of Hogarthian power. 
Patty indeed is charmingly treated throughout, and her beauty and 
innocence are well contrasted with the coarseness and brutality of the 
wretches with whom she is brought in contact. Mr. Du Maurier may 
be congratulated upon baving caught the spirit of the text. His illus- 
trations will attract new admiration to the book, while its old friends 
will certainly not like it the less for its present ornate appearance. 

Roses and Hollyt is the somewhat meaningless title of a now book of 
elegant extracts, the publisher of which congratulates himself upon the 
fact that “ the entire artistic and mechanical work las been executed in 
the northern capital.” As the book, inclusive of illustrations, numbers 
only 145 pages, and among the authors upon whom contributions have 
been levied we find the names of Massinger, Butler, Thackeray, the 
Earl of Surrey, Dickens, Ossian, Hood, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sydney 
Smith, Dryden, Lamb, and Bunyan, we are led to the conclusion that 
very wide fields of literature have been traversed to cull a rather insig- 
nificant posy. The collection, indeed, is more than usually scanty aud 
“scrappy;” but then it is announced in the preface that the main 
object of the work was to secure variety, in preference to the beaten 
track of classified selections and special subjects usually chosen for 
gift-books. In this way it would seem that all tastes have been con~ 
sidered. The reader who objects to the “Devil's Walk” (attributed 
to Porson), will turn with thanksgiving to the soothing lines of Mrs. 
Hemans’ “Hour of Prayer.” The Scot who resenia Sydney Smith's 
attack upon his ‘ wut,” will find comfort in the sweet ballad of the 
«Twa Sisters,”’ with its musical burthen of “ Binnorie, O Binnorie!” And 
those to whom “Love’s young dream” has become a little wearisome 
may learn a valuable lesson in the selection from the “ Book of Job.” 
The publisher has not included among his extracts the fable of the old 
man who tried to please all, and yet pleased none. It is to be hoped 
he may not in tho ill success of his book have occasion to lament over 
the sad trath conveyed by that little apologue. For the rest, the volume 
is a handsome one, and among its illustrators will be found names that 
are new to the public south of the Tweed. Mr. McWhirter contributes 
four graceful and spirited landscapes representative of the seasons. 
Mr. Samuel Bough forcibly depicts “A Wild Night at Sea,” illustrative 
of the storm scene in David Copperfield. Mr. John Lawson has @ 
cleverly drawn “ Vanity Fair,” with a hint about it of Mr. John Gilbert's 
famous breadth of er, and mp anies Poe's “ Annabel Leo ” with 
a pretty drawing of the child-lovers. Mr. Charles Doyle is ingenious 
and grotesque, with a strong tendency towards caricature. Mr. Gourlay 
Steel has a capital “ Startled Stag.” Mr. Clark Stanton is rather feeble, 
possibly from want of practice in drawing upon wood, and cleaves to the 
academic convention which permits of clothing in “Il Penseroso,” but 
invariably insists upon nudity in “L’Allegro.” Mr. Stanton’s undraped 
nymph is 4 following—at a considerable distance—of Mr. Frost's 
manner. His “Seven Ages” is better conceived than executed. Mr. 
Hay’s illustration of “Monkbarns at Market” is clever. It should be 
stated that the drawings are all engraved—and for the most part 
exceedingly well—by Mr. Paterson. 

To the New Table Book, or Pictures for Old and Young Parties,t Mr. 
Eltze has contributed illustrations, while Mr. Lemon has furnished 
accompanying verses. A speciality further distinguishes the book: it 
contains some two dozen ruled pages, upon which, it is conjectured, the 
friends and acquaintances of the donee of the yolume are to inscribe, 
with their own names, the names of their favour’ *"ing, Queen, States- 
man, Hero, Author, Artist, Poet, Actor, County, >» %, Colour, Quotation, 
Ambition, §c., §c. This does not occur to us asa very exhilarating 
occupation, but if it affords recreation to any large class, we have only 
_-with Mr. Pickwick, when informed that Mr. Peter Magnus’s 
friends found amusement in his signing himself “ P. M.,” post 
meridian, or “ Afternoon,”—to envy the ease with which they 
are entertained. Mr. Eltze has much to learn as an artist—much 
to acquire before he can take rank among modern illustrators. His 
drawings are at present amateurish and scratchy. He appears to be an 
imitator of Mr. John Leech ; but it is not every one who can, as Mr. 
Leech could, dispense with actual reference to the living model, and yet 
produce drawings strikingly life-like. Mr. Eltze is not without a cer- 
tain humour and vivacity, and a sense of female and infantine beauty. 
His “ Mistletoe Missionaries ” and “Good Night” are, perhaps, his best 
drawings, but the want of closer study of nature is apparent in all he 








+ Roses and Holly. A Gift-Book for all the Year. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo, 
t The New Table og ee for Old and Young Parties. By Frederick 
Elize, Edited by Mark . London: Bradbury, Evaus, aad Co. 
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does. Mr. Lemon’s verses bear the stamp of great good humour, 
yet it must be said that they are oftentimes daringly inane. Theo 
decorated cover of the volume appears to be designed by Mr. John 
Leighton. It is singularly tawdry and tasteless. 

Following the example set by the publishers of the Cornhill Magazine 
in their Cornhill Gallery, Mr. Strahan, from his magazines, the Argosy 
and Good Words, has formed a collection of drawings to which he haa 
given the title of Touches of Nature§ Thoillustrations are ninety-eight 
in number, and although some few of them might with advantage have 
been omitted, they afford, upon the wholes, it being borne in mind the low 
ptice at which Mr. Strahan’s serials are issued, valuable testimony as to 
the advance made of late years in book illustration. Certain of the draw- 
ings lose somewhat by being severed from the works of fiction with which 
they were originally connected. It is hardly possible, for instance, to 
carry in the memory the complications of Mrs. Henry Wood's stories, so 
as to be able to judge of the excellence of Mr. Walker's illustrative 
designs in that respect, and it is inevitable, therefore, that a mean- 
ingless air should aftach itself to various drawings that are otherwise 
desorving of admiration as works of art. Mr. Holman Hunt's 
“Reaper” is full of fores and expression, though the trunk of the figure 
seems rather narrow with regard to the stalwart proportions of the 
arms and legs. Mr. Millais is careless and feeble in his illustrations to 
Miss Mulock’s novel; his two drawings of the Parables are far moro 
worthy of his fame, Surely it would have been better to have appended 
to these, simple quotations from the New Testament, in lieu of Dr. 
Gathrie’s cambrous paraphrases and common-place comments. Mr. 


Tenniel, as usual, is correct in his drawing, yet very theatrical in man- | 


ner, The illustration to Mr. Forsyth’s poem of the “Battle of Gil- 
boa” has almost @ tinge of burlesque about it. 
in strong lines and Dureresque draperies. Theo same model seems 
to have sat to him for his illustrations to the poems of Miss Rossetti 
and Miss Mulock; but the last is perhaps the more elaborate and 
finished drawing. An illustration to Mr. Kingsley’s Hereward, from 
the pencil of the late Paul Gray, is full of light and colour. It is curious 
to note how some artists, from a misunderstanding apparently of the 
material upon which they are at work, risk the ruin of their designs. 
The late Mr, Lawless, for instance, appears to have laboured to give the 
effect of etching to his drawings. Tho task was a vain ons; the graver 
sannot possibly render the niceties of the etching needle, and a heavy and 
Hlotted effect unavoidably results. For perfect knowledge of the capabili- 
tiesand limitations of the wood engraver perhaps Mr. I’. Walker is the 
most distinguished of designers. His illustration to Mr. MacDonald’s 
“Wild Flowers” is one of the best in the book, full of grace and 
delicacy, charmingly composed and expressed. The designs of Messrs. 
Pinwell, Houghton, Small, Du Maurier, Barnes, Watson, and Keene 
also merit high praise. There can be little doubt that Touches of 
Nature will enjoy a large popularity. It should be noted that pooms 
by Miss Rossetti, Miss Ingelow, Miss Greenwell, Alexander Smith, 
Gerald Massey, and others accompany the drawings. 

Maud Muller || is a short poem of some hundred lines, simple, sen- 
timental, and somewhat melancholy, with illustrations careful and 
graceful, but not very forcible, by W.J. Hennessy. The book is hardly 
strong enough to “run alone.” The same publishers have issued a 
protty little volume of the most recent poems of Longfellow including 
the musical verses called Flower de Luce. As the first of a new series, 
to be called the Chandos Poets,t+ Messrs. Warne and Co. have published 
at a very moderate price a new edition of the works of Longfellow 
imeluding his latest verses and three cantos of the poet's forthcoming 
translation of Danie, The book is handsomely printed, with a red line 
ruled round the type, and with several clever illustrations, stated to be 
by Messrs. Cooper, Small, and Houghton. The design to the small 
poem of “ Maidenhood,” however, would seem to be by the late Paul 
Gray. 


, 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—_>—— 

Portraits of Professors at University College, London. Recently taken, 
uniform in style, by Mr. Orellin, 162 Regent Street.—The professors of 
University College-dreagon, who, in the ratio of fourteen to two, con- 
sider qualification 1." teach of less importance than certain extrinsic 
considerations having reference to sectarian or religious position, are 
here very well delineated by Mr. Orellin. We can speak for the 
likeness of the great remonstrant against this principle, Professor de 
Morgan, as admirable and most expressive. Professor Key, the head of 
the obseurantists for the first, and we hope only time in his life, is also 
given with great vigour; and Professor Malden’s refined and scholarly 
«ountenance’ is well rendered in all its delicate lines. Professor 
Seoley’s face is caught in its most thoughtful mood, and Professor 
Hirst’s is given with the full expression of its power, and something less 
of cold philosophic indifference than it usually bears. Of the other Pro- 
fessorial likenesses here given—there are many wanting—we can only 

: aoe a By Bximent Authors and Artista: London: A: Straban. 
Bose’ cnr a Pe, Sten fla gatonn YW. 3. Henn. 
later nad ar: Roan etaer tag See ns Hat: 

+# The Chandos Poets. The Poetical Works of Longfelod. With illustrations by 

Frederick Warne aud Co, 











Cooper, Small, and Houghton: London: 


Mr. Sandys delights }, 


| 
| say that they seem expressive, as we do not know the originals, For 
| a gallery of thinkers and teachers who postpone the first essentials of 
the professorial office to utterly secondary considerations, they cer- 
tainly give a very respectable effect of capacity and learning. 

A Series of Portraits of Leading Actors, Photographed at the Alexandra 
Studio for the Employment of Women, 23 Great Coram Street, Russel] 
; Square.—These photographs are taken ona gold ground, and this certainly 
adds very greatly to the effect of the pictures. Those, the originals of 
which we know, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Hill, and Mr. Craven, are admirablg 
likenesses. The picture of Miss Neilson, of the Princess's, is a very 
remarkable picture, but of its faithfulness as a portrait we cannot speak, 
as we have never seen the original. The novel style of the photographs 
certainly adds greatly to their artistic effect. 

Child's Play. By “E. V. B.” (Sampson Low.)—A very jolly little 
picture book, with coloured engravings of a much more delicate and 
fanciful order than we are accustomed to see. “ Little Boy Bluo blow. 
ing his Horn, with the Sheep in the Meadow and the Cow in the Corn,” 
is a most charming little chap, with chubby legs and bare feet, in a 
little blue coatee. Indeed the children are generally rather strong in 
the legs. The bare-legged little ones among the bluebells addressing 
the ladybirds, and telling them to fly away home, are, again, bonny 
little innocent babies. Wee Willie Winkie in his nightgown has got his 
hair a little too carefully brushed for so very decided an undress. But 
look at that most effective picture on the rather vague text,— 

“Draw a pail of water 

For my lady's daughter ; 

Father’s a King, 

Mother’s a Queen; 

My two little sisters are dressed in green, 

Stamping marigolds and parsley.” 
The young lady who is chorus or spokeswoman is conversing with her 
mother, the Queen, beside the well, with a pail at her feet. Then, at the 
top of a long row of steps, the two little sisters dressed in green, one with 
her arms crossed, the other with her hands uplifted, with a pretty little 
peop of landscape beyond, are stamping the marigolds and parsley. The 
artist has embellished her composition with a little boy in the compart- 
ment on the left, who is teaching a mouse to sit up on its hind legs, and 
two little boys in the compartment on the right, sunk deep in the grass, 
who are acting audience. Mr. Ruskin should exp/ain the boy teaching 
the mouse to sit up. Is he meant to be a moral counterfoil to the little 
girls in green who are trampling on vegetable life,—as trying to lift a 
despised form of animal life out of the dust? Any way, this is a very jolly 
little children’s book. 

Essays. By Dora Greenwell. (Alexander Strahan.)—Miss Greonwell’s 
essays are very graceful, and are written with a real knowledge of their 
subjects. The best essays, we think, seem to be those on “ Our Single 
Women” and on “Prayer.” They are both full of thought, and firm 
and steady in their view. The former,—which might go rather further 
than it does in claiming newer as well as wider spheres for women’s 
work,—has a certain intellectual humour as well as real insight. Take, 
for instance, this admirable application of a sentence from Lord Bacon 
to describe the painful timidity, hesitation, and trepidation felt by women 
of “no particular age ” in asserting the place in society which they desire 
to take, lest they should be suspected of looking out for a husband!— 
“Let the eighteenth motion be that of trepidation, it is the motion, as it 
were, of an eternal captivity: when bodies, for instance, not exactly con+ 
tented with their position, and not exactly ill, constantly tremble, and 
are restless, not contented with their position, and not daring to advance. 
This motion necessarily occurs in all bodies which are situated in 4 
mean state, between conveniences and inconveniences, so that, being 
repulsed from their proper position, they strive to escape, are repulsed, 
and again continue to make the attempt.” Tho book is really a good 
one. 

Angelo Lyons. A novel. By William Platt. 3 vols. (Saunders and 
Otley.)—This novel opened very well with the history of the House of 
Balfour, merchants in Shiphampton and the West Indies. We thought 
wo were going to have some genre painting of the minute kind, and 
were prepared to like it. But we were doomed to be disappointed; the 
people that had some promise about thom were some of them murdered 
and the others dropped, and the whole interest of the novel centres in 4 
polished gentleman of elassical features, but with negro blood in his 
veins, who, in consequetice of the latter element, not only cuts people’s 
throats, but also the ends of their ears off. We seo through this person 
at a very early period, and the consequence is, we do not care about 
him, and regard both his crimes and his loves with muth indifference. 
The loves in question introduce us to some great people, to a baronet’s 
wife, who tells her son that his language is “ most unpatrician,” and to 
a mysterious Lady Ada Chilvers, who is the widow of a Lord Ceefl 
Chilvers, who was the son of an earl. We think that our author would 
have done better to stick to the old maids and old bachelors of thé 
commercial house, and left the Sensation business and the aristocracy 
alone. 

The Book of Birthdays. (Dafton.)—This book is supposed to includ 
all the pretty things that have been said by the poets about birthdays 
or to people of their birthdays. It contains much that is good, bad, 
and indifferent, but as a whole is the result of an idea that may com 
mend itself to some people's fancy. It kas the merit of cheapness and 





a pleasant appearance. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Chapman and Ha'l—Married Beneath Him, by the 
Author of Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Letts, Son, and Co.—Lett's Diary for 1867. 

Edmonston and Douglas—Great Harefield; Keble 
and the “ Christian Year,” by J. C. Shairp. 

Charles Griffin and Co— Off the Land’s End, by 
Walter Reid. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—A Short Treatise on Sin, by 
Julius Multer. 

Effingham Wilson—Hankey on Banking. 

T. Nelson and Sons—Old Gems Reset; the Triumph 
over Midian, by “A. L. O. E.;" the Dark Year of 
Dundee; Zaida’s Nursery Note-Book, by ‘A. L. O, E. ;” 
the Draytons and the Davenants. 

Macmillan and Co.—Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, by Lewis Carroll. 

Blackwood and Sons—Lectures and Philosophical 
Remains, by Professor Ferrier, 2 vols. 

A. W. Bennett—The Golden Ripple, by Robert St. 
Jobn Corbet ; Snow-Bound, by J. Greenleaf Whittier ; 
the Vicar of Southbury’s Story. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Twenty-Nine Tllustrations, by 
Joln Everett Millais; Twenty-Five Illustrations, b 
Fred. Leighton; Twenty-Seven Illustrations, by F 
Waiker. 

Rivington and Co.—Arithmetic, Theorstical and 
Practical, by W. H. Girdlestone; the Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, by the Rev. J. H. Blunt. 

Houlston and Wright—Pope’s E: on Criticism , bi 
Samuel Neil; Book of Ceottiae Henge, by Charles 
Mackay. 

Richard Bentley—Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, 
by Edward J. Wood; English Merchants, by H. R. Fox 
Bourne, 2 vols. 

Longman and Co.—Constitutionalism of the Futare; 
Florence, the New Capital of Italy, by Charles Richard 
Weld. 
oi Butterworth—Naval Prize Law, by Godfrey Lushing- 

n. 





NOTICE.—Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
MS. 


| ieee BACH’S, 1573 NEW BOND 
STREET. 


LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 108 per box. 


LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 
WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 
E ILLEFLEUR, ripe of age, fine quality, 2s 6a, 4s 6d, and 


Le a SHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 23 64 and 4s 6d. 

















(persone COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, 1s, le 6d, and 2 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED EXTRACT of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 64 aud 4s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED MYRRH and 
BORAX TOOTH-POWDER and MOUTH WASH, 
2s and 3s 6d. 


REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 157n New Bond street. 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
®i Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, I sqaare, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 58, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6dench. Pepsine Globules ia 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 64 each. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRBSH ER and GLENNY, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 

man. ag | of T. H. FLLMBR and SONS, Easy Chair 

and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, 28 Berners street, 

Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced jist on application. 


























SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseura 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Pgrrins. 

The public are respectfully joned against bi 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud Peaains 
Dames are Ou wrapper, label, botéle, and stopper. 

ASE FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Ex; and by the Proprietors, 
— ; Messrs. R. .. E an yo cr ; 

essrs. BaRcLay and Sons, London, b 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. . ‘ 








HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultrg ; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London. 

Invested Fands ................ 
Fire Premiums received in 1865.. e § 
Life Premiums received in 1865 .... cove 250,103 

The following are a few of the advantages attaching 
to the Life Policies of this company :— 

Moderate rates of premium for all descriptions of in- 
surance. 

Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprie- 
tary of an unlimited company. 

ole-world leave granted on reasonable terms. 

Policies held as securities are not considered void by 
this office, although the assured should leave the pre- 
scribed limits, provided the holder inform the office so 
soon asit comes to his knowledge, and pays the ade- 
quate extra premium. 

Claims are payable 30 days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Christmas must be 
renewed on or before January 9. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Seoretary. 


HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 182T. 

No. 11 Lombard street, London, £.0. 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Ca , Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 

tal Income upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at CHRISTMAS must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Com- 

y's — throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they 
me voi 

All Insurances now liave the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 

For Prospectus and other infotmation apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACHS, Secretary. 


pg Uruar LIFE ASSURANCE 
Eee grat, 39 King etrett, Cheapside, Estab- 

Invested capital, £600,000. Sum assured, £2,000,000 - 
Annual income, £90,000. 


Assurances effected within the present year will have 
the advantage of one yenrin every aunual bonus. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business is conducted direct with South Austrailia 
and by Agency with the other Australian Colontes upon 
current terms. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 














MANSION HOUSE FUND for the 

=F 'FFERE Recent 

COLLIERY EXPLOSIONG. a 
Commurrree. 


The Right Hon. the Lord | Colonel Stuart Wortle 

Mayor Mr. Alderman and 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. Waterlow 
Samuel Morley, Esq. Mr. Sheriff Lycett 
Geo. Moore, Esq. Mr. Alderman Besley 
Mr. Alderman Finnis Mr. Alderman Dakin 
J. P. Gassidt, Esq. Jas. Hill, Esq. 
sed T. Gabriel, | R. 8. Fowler, “a8 

. J. H. Maxwell, E<q, 
Fredk. Thompson, Esq. Mr. Al 
Hore Een . 34. derman Cotton 
2 attention of the pam is earnestly drawn to the 
suffering consequent on terrible calamity produced 
by the recent colliéry explosions. - 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are greatly needed to rélieve the 
numerous families made destitute thereby. 

The amount required to most the memorable 
Colliery accident in 1962 was £50,000; im that case 
mea and boys lost their lives; in the present instance 
double that number are believed to have perished, there- 
fore to make a suitable provision for tle families depea- 
dent u them about £100,00) will be needed, At the 
final distribation of the strplus of the Hardéy Fund, 
£3,M0 was allotted to the districts in whith the present 
accidents ocourred, and thts sum is now available towards 
the fund now being raised. 

Amount — advertived.... £2,967 [18 14 

Subscriptions be received by the Right fon. the 

Lord Mayor; Messrs. Roburts, Lubbotk, and Co., Lom- 
bard street; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54 Lon- 
bard street; Messrs. Mills, and Co, 67 Lombard 
street; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co., I Lombard 
street; Messrs: Dinredale, Fowler, and Co., 59 Corahill; 
the Loudon and Westminster Bank, Lothbary; the 
London Joint-Stock Bank, 5 Prince's street ; 
Coutts, and Co.; Mesa, Willis; Percivul; anf Co., 
Lombard street ; aud by the several Mewbets of the 
Committee. O3IHPH GIBBS, Séoretary. 

Mansion House, December 29, 1868. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
SateRnAESOnEE Sopdaseolt SOCIETY 
m 





Head Master—L. SCHMITZ, Ksq., Ph.D, LL.D, 
F.K.S.E., late Reotor of the High School of Kdinburgh. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the ofder, harmonizing with the warts and 
spirit of the age. A promiucut ia assigaed to 
Modern Lenguages, the Natural Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Nei Latin nor Greek is begun until the 
Pupils are familiar with pan md of their mother 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the Ancient 
Languages is insured than is otherwise attainable. 
nn’ Next Term will begin on the béth of January, 

For Prospectuses; and any further inforasation, apply 
to Dr. Schmitz, at the Qollege, Spring grove, Middlesex, 
W., or to the deeremary, at the Society's Office, 4 Old 
Bond street, W. 





IENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
al Charter, 30th August 
,500,000; reserve fund, 


Covart or Direcroas. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 


Incorporated by 
1851. Paid-up capital, 
£444,000. 





James Blyth, Esq. T.estock Robert Reid, Esq. 

— James Kay, — F. Robertson, Esq, 
~ Mackenzie, Esq. James Walker, ksq. 
Chief Man les J. F. Stuart, Esq. 


BankereThe Bank of England; the Unio Bank of 
London. 


The C ration grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills ptr! at pag Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and ~~ terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sate of Indiau securities, tue 
safe custody of [udiau Government paper, the receipt o! 
interest, dividends, pay, &c., und the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depeude.cies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for lounger periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1866. 


The CHRISTMAS NOVELTY in CANDLES. 


TRANSPARENT CANDLES 

in all colours and sizes, for Dining Tables, Lustres, 

Pianos, &c., are pow ready with 

FIELDS’ PATENT TAPERING ENDS, fitting all 
Candlesticks without scraping, or the use of paper. 
a had everywhere in Lb. fancy boxes, at 3s 6d 

perl 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 
court the gay and festive scenes.~—ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OiL creates and sustains a luxariaut head 
of hair. Rowland's Kalydor renders the skin soft, 
fair, and bluomiog, aud eradioates ull defecu. Row- 
land's Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice imparts a peari-like 
whiteness to the teeth, strengtheus the gums, and gives 
a pleasing . to the breath. Soid by chemists 
and perfumers. Ask for“* Rowlaud’s” article. 


N? MEDICINE for the CURE of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS 
was ever attended with such and unfailing suc- 
PULMONIC WAFERS. In 














BRADFIELD.—&. ANDREW'S 

COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near Reeling. 
Eudowed Foundation School, iucorporated by Royal 
Charter, All necessary information may be Ba on 
qpotinations either in pérson or by letter, to tid Watden, 

v. Thomas Stevens, Bradiield, near or to 
the Honorary Seoretary, J. Pattoson, at his 
Chambers, 1 Elm couft, Middie Lemple, Leadoa—The 
Sehool will meet againafter tue Christuas holidays on 
the 18h of January. 


(LASsSic RESIDENCE.—To be SOLD, 
by PRIVAT CONTRAC?, a FAMILY-440U8B, 
with large Lawn 'and Plattations of Have Trees, at 
Rich i, formerly pied by the POET THOMSON, 
whose summez-house sill remains. Lt aijoina the Old 
oon Park, aod is near both the Sutiod 4ad Kew 








Apply to Messra Tayvion, auctioncers, Rishmond 
Surrey. 


puke PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lanect and Dr. Hassall s Report. 
May b oa -- —_ . Grocers and Oilmen, and 
hoalenal, e uM ~ 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Parveyors to the Que B, 
Soho square, Londoo. 


" THE. SAUCE. @e. SOULTHWOUD 
SMITH'S DIGESLIVE.)—Delicious with e 

known Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8, Swcker, 

Lamb's Conduit street; Barclay and Sous; 

Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers, 

Liverpool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Cua" Sauce. 














F IELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) le 64 per Ib. 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FIFTING 
CANDLES, in ali sizes. From 1s per lb. upwards, To 
be had of all dealers. sl 


Gyevesee and ADVIVE to 
LNVALLDS, 
BBWARE of SPURIOUS LMUTATIONS ef Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODENE, the 
and only genuine, which is the best, safest, aud most 
rewedy for 





COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, WHUOPING COUGH, OH0U0®, DIAR- 
BHGA, COLIC, CRAM, RHEUMALISM, 
NEURALGIA. 


Observe.—None genuine wituout the words, “ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chivtodyne” on tie UGorérnment 
stamp. Overwheluiog medical ¢ stim ay accompaaie® 
exch bottle—Sole manafacturer, J. 1. Davenport, 33 


py yee Pruprivtocs Wo roduce tae ; it 
is now std in botties, is Lid, 23 9d, 43 od, aad 
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SPECTACLES. 
ERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 


VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
oust differing—forming the only safe methed for 

uiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Principat Sir Davip BREWSTER. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, an 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 98 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 

EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 

tions so injurions to the eyes caused by the use of gas 

and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by 

SALOM'S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Prices 

from 108 6d. Catalogues gratis, 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 

and 98 Princes street, Edinburgh. 


UCKER and SONS’ GASELIERS, 
HALL LIGHTS, BRACKETS, and other Gas 
Fittings in Ormolu, Bronze, and Crystal Glass. A large 
and varied stock. Prices attached in plain figures. 
This season's new designs are completed. A few one 
and two-year old patterns (denoted by * on price 
ticket) at 20 per cent. off the marked prices. Large 
pattern book, per book post, 8s, returnable. Old gas 
fittings renovated and moderniz 
SHOW-ROOMS, 26 Edward's street, Wigmore street, 
Portman square, W.; Manufactory, Arundel Works, 
near Temple Bar, W.C. (Established 48 years.) 


UCKER and SONS’ VILLA GAS- 

ELIERS and other Gas Fittings. An assortment 

of new and —— patterns, in various styles, and of 

medium sizes, designed especially‘for villas, &c. Com- 

bine exquisite taste with soundness, utility, and economy. 
Warranty given. Prices in plain figures. 

Inspect TUCKER and SONS’ SHOW-ROOMS, 26 
Edward's street, Wigmore street,;Portman square, W. ; 
Manufactory, Arundel Works, near Temple Bar, W.C. 
(Established 48 years.) 


TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
PHILLIPs and COMPANY’S TEAS 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 6d, 28, 2s 4d. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s 6d 


&6. pound. 
PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, Is 4d per lb. 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. have no agents. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FREE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No, 8 
King William street, City, and send Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market 
es in the United Kingdom, if to the value of 40s or 
upwards. 


Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for3 stamps. 
G an ; being a 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the — By ALEX, ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 


GP ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 64, 
58 6d, and 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, and 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

Cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS’s 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 4s ; 

m7 Fon for 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and hemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at $s 6d, 5s 6d, and 10s 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84,and 144 stamps, Had of all Chemists. 


( } REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—-ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immeiiately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly naturalin effect. Price 33 6d, 53 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, London.—-ALEX. ROSs’S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists, 


IMPLE REMOVER.—All Diseases of 
the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 2s 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists, 


AS ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 
Madame VES(RIS). All Imperfections of the 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
ye to the face. Price lls 6d, sent for stamps. 
48 High Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 

in seven or ten days the hair assumes its eriginal colour, 
pa ee = A =. gg _—? 10s 6d, sent for 
stamps. iX. igh Holborn ’ 
and all Chemists, : . tanec 















































HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lesse2 and Manager, Mr. F. B. Coarrerron. 
SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES of the 
Grand Pantomime on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1866; and on every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday during the month of January. 
Children and Schools at reduced prices to the following 
parte of the theatre, First Circle, Dress Circle, and 
talls. 

On Boxing Night (Wednesday, December 26) Her 
Majesty's servants will perform A DAY AFTER the 
WEDDING; Messrs. Sinclair, Harcourt, J. Johnstone, 
Miss I. Adams, and Mrs. Hodson. After which the 
Drury Lane Comic Christmas Annual, entitled, NUM- 
BER NIP; or, HARLEQUIN and the GNOME KING 
of the GIANT MOUNTAIN, written by E. L. Blan- 
chard ; Scenery designed and painted by Mr. William 
Beverley. Grotesque Masks and Costumes, invented 
and illustrated by Dykwynkyn. Fanciful Ballet, ar- 
ranged by Mr. John Cormack. Music, selected and 
composed by Mr. J. H. Tully. Characters in the open- 
ing by Misses Lydia Thompson, E. Bodenham, 
Hudspeth, Cardonni, Seymour, L. Wilmot, E. Brougham; 
Madille. Ferena Stussey, and Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, &c. ; 
Messrs. Tom Matthews, C. Seyton, F. Barsby, Fitzjames, 
J. Robins, E. Clifton, and Master Percy Roselle. The 
Harlequinade includes Harry Boleno and Mr. C. Lauri, 
Clowns: Messrs. W. Barnes and J. Morris, 
Pantaloons: Messrs. J. Cormack and 8. Saville, 
H arlequins : Madame Boleno and Madile. Adéle Marion, 
Col i he Smallest Drummer in the World, the 
Infant Vokins. An Irish Jig, by Misther Paddy's Son. 
The Devil’s Chapeau, by Majilton the Grotesque. The 
whole produced under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Stirling. The Boys of the Royal Military Asylum, with 
their Band, will attend the Morning Performance of 
the Grand Christmas Pantomime on Monday, Dec. 31. 

Prices:—Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s ; balcony seats, 
3s; pit, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery,6d. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daily. Doors open at 
half-past six, commence at seven. 


RYSTAL PALACE GUINEA 
SEASON TICKET—The BEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—LITTLE MISS 
MUFFETT ; or, HARLEQUIN KING S PIDER. 
On Monday next, Christmas Eve. 
NOTE.—A Capital Day for Juveniles. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—CHRIST- 
MAS HOLIDAYS. The strongest Prog 
ever presented. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The New 
Scientific Entertainment, by Professor J. H. Pep- 
er, on the EIDOSCOPE, will include the Decapitated 
ead sporting. and a new modification of the Illusion 
called the Cherubs, in which “ ARIEL,” in a Beautiful 
Star, will appear to Float in the Air—First Exhibition 
of a most astonishing called the AUTOMATIC 
LE OTARD, 4a la Frankenstein—A narrative of the 
= ar Story, entitled the CHRISTMAS CAROL, by F. 
amer Cape, Esq.—The new and intensely funny 
Ventriloquial Entertainment, by Mr. G. W. Jester— 
Entirely New Musical Entertainment, by George Buck- 
land, Esq., founded on the favourite Story of WHIT- 
TINGTO WN and bis CAT, illustrated with the aid of the 
Ghost Illus ion apparatus, and a New Series of Dissolv- 
ing Views. Admission to the whole, 1s. Open from 12 
till 6, and 7 till 10. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 


Caution.—Several imitations of Extract of Meat hay- 
ing sqpaneet in the market, LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
notice that theirs is the only extract of meat analyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be desiguated by the above names. Kvery 
jar of the Com ~ Extract bears Baron Liebig's 
certificate. The Tr @ supplied at wholesale prices. 

















PROTECTION from FIRE. 


F 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
Sold everywhere. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Statistics 
show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims to Pul- 
monary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases oi 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Orgaus. Prevention is 
at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet and winter season, with a supply of 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess the 
virtue of averting as well as a a cough or cold; 
they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s 1}d,and tins, 23 9d, 
4s 6d, and 10s 6 each, by THUMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79 Sc. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Re- 
tail by all druggists and patent medicine vendors in the 
world. 


HRISTMASTIDE.—At this, and at all 
seasons of the year, the BEST ARTICLE for im- 
proving the appearance of the Hair is that well known 
and old-established Preparation, OLDRIDGE’s BALM 
of COLUMBIA. It has stood the test of half-a-cen- 
tury, and the numerous flattering Testimonials from 
time to time received by the Proprietors is a positive 
proof of its excellence a8 a Restorative and Beautitier of 
the Hair. It imparts Strength to the Roots, prevents 
it§turning Grey, and thickens it. Children’s Hair is 
greatly improved and the Growth promoted by its ap- 
plication, as it softens the texture, obviates the use of 
pomade, aud keeps the Head perfectly iree from Scurf 
and Dandriff. The BALM is alsoa SURE PRODUCER 
of Whiskers and Moustaches. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in bottles, at 38 6d, 6s,uud lls. Prepared 
only by the Sole Pruprievors, C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington siree!, Strand, London, W. 

















DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
K 1NABAN’s LL WHISKY. 
. @ celebrated old Irish Whisk ain 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, pow My hg 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, $s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great indmil? 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label: 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ETALLIC SPRING MATTRASSES 
(Verrichio’s Patent).—These Mattrasses are 
highly approved by the Medical Profession, and are the 
cleanest, healthiest, best, and cheapest ever invented, 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have arranged with the 
Patentee for the exclusive right to manufacture these 
Mattrasses, and beg to inform the public they can be 
supplied direct from the Bedding Department of their 
Establishment, 29 Oxford street, or from the under- 
mentioned firms in the Country :— 
ABERDEEN ........Messrs Allan and Song 
ALDERSHOT ........Mr White 
egace 
essevccceccesess Messrs Johu Reid and Co 
BAeUeLSt oeceees. Mr F. Butler 





eovccescce oy Frizell 


,....sceeea: oe oe Messrs Stokes, Bryant 
BEDFORD seseeeses/ME Buteber deagabionipnedaga 
soencesee ..»Messrs N. A. Campbell and © 

aoe ~ Purves and Sons “ 
eocccece aug e & Hute! 

BRADFORD (1.0... " Prat and Pao 

BRIGHTON ........Mr Hanuay 

BRISTOL ...........-Messrs C. and W. Trapnell 

BURY 8T. EDMUND'SMr Bullen 


BLANDFORD ...... , Croom 
BOURNEMOUTH .... Ditto 

CAMBRIDGE ......Mr Bulstrode 
CANTERBURY ...... ,, Gilham 
CHELMSFORD ...... ,, Tyler 

CHESTER ..........Messrs Beckett Brothers 
CHICHESTER ......__,, Wrightand Son 
CARDIFF ............Mr D. Lewis 

CORK .......+.0++-.Messrs Carmichael and Co 
COVENTRY........+. », Spencer and Co 
CHELTENHAM .... ,, Debenhamand Freebody 
CARLISLE ......+¢-. »  Batey and Sons 












DERBY .....6..+..++ », Woollutt and Foster 
DONCASTER. eee »,  Mawe and Son 
DORCHESTER. -Mr Treves 

DOVER ...... -. » G. Flashman 

DUBLIN . --Messrs Wm. Fry and Co 





ecoee » Wilson and Son 
Mr W. Robson 





» Gregon 

» 8. Bretton 
EDINBURGH, Messrs R. Whytock and Co 
EXETER » Brock and Co 
FALMOUTH y» Olver and Son 
GLASGOW . » Wylie and Lockhead 


HASTINGS ...... Mr Lancaster 

HUDDERSFIELD .. ,, Atkinson 

HENLEY on THAMES ,, Scott 

ISLE of WIGHT », Riddett, Ryde 

JERSEY ...++++.+ o Messrs De Gruchy and Sons 

INVERNESS ,.....+. 4 Maciver and Young 

KIDDERMINSTER ..Mr Allcock 
DS ......+0+0.--.Messrs Roudhouse and Sons 

LEICESTER Spencer and Sons 

LEWES.......++.sa0+¢ 5, Browne and Crosskey 

LIMERICK .......+.. » Cannock, Tait, and Co 









eoeeeene ” 


LIVERPOOL .......+ 5,  Dowler and Gradw 
LONGTON .....e.e00¢ +5, Carryer Brothers 
MANCHESTER.,.... ,, Kendal, Milne, and Co 
MARGATE  ...s+s008 =», Gray aud Co 
MONTROSE ......-. 9 Japp 

N’CASTLE on TYNE ,, Sopwith and Co 
NORTHAMPTON .... ,, Phipps aod Son 
NOTTIINGHAM....... ,, Jones aod Manfull 
NORWICH eeseeseee Robertson and Sons 


” 
NEWMARKET ......Mr Newman 
OXFORD .....0.e00++ 5, Baker 
PENZANCE  ...+.+++ », Bennett 
T: see », Imrie 
.+»Messrs Popham, Radford, & Co 
READING .... ° Blowers and Sons 
ROCHESTER.....-.. 5, Thomas and Hooman 
SOUTHAMPTON .... ,, Douglas and Hammond 
SOUTHPORT........ ,, Boothroyd and Co 
SALISBURY .........Mr Frederick Roe 
SCARBOROUGH .... ,, Rowntree 
SHREWSBURY....++ , White 
SUNDERLAND .....«. ,, Brydon 
TORQUAY ....e0.ee6 » Burt 
WARRINGTON ......Messrs Garnett and Sons 
WINDSOR ......++++Mr Barton, Eton 
YORK.....0..++..++..Messrs Musham and Son 
And other principal Towns in Great Britain, 
Lithographed Price Lists on application. 


PrisLDe HARD PARAFFINE 
18 CANDLES. 

The LONDON. Sold everywhere at 1s 3d per lb., 
Warranted equal to any others at the price, having 
besides the advantage of the patent tapering ends, 
fitting all candlesticks, and rendering uunecessary 

scraping and the use of paper. 
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Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Importaut improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY3 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Grose 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or uusigutly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duraole, and come 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combiniug lightaess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priaciple, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. : 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete euunciatiou aad perfect masucation. 
Consultation free. 


Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the paent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is teyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed a8 such, either vsefully cr ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 


oA onal useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 






























«Ss - | =) 

SSE SESE lees 

33 s| £3 | £3 |Ba5 

Eee) & | RA Fey 

rr adie s. ag 8d. 

ceeeecccece 02 002 402100 

Pd weceeee.(t 13 0/2 00/2 402100 
12 Table — oe 5 aan te Rh £ 
13 Dessert Forks --.-+-----Ht $01 10 Of 42 OL 15.0 
19 Tea Spoons . ...-+..../0 1601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 01:0 12 00 12 0/0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles cer ereee [0 +t [> Ss vo 90 
Spoon eeeeee oe 0 10 00 110 

3 salt haven gilt bowls. [0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. giltbow] [9 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..../0 2 60 360 360 40 
4 Pair of Fish Carvers... |1 4 0/1 10 0j1 10 01 10 0 
1 Butter Knife......-.....)0 260 400 560 60 
J Soup Ladle ..........-.|0 10 010 12 00 16 Ojo 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ......+-..../0 33/0 4 60 4 6/0 56 
Total.......sese+e+/9 19912 9 0.13 9 6114173 


Any article tobe bad singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain tle above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., 42 15s. Tea and Coffee Seis, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process. 

UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, ie on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
st prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
Bess of the sales. 

















3 
Belzels 
ce ies las 
Ivory Handles. MG ta 52 
3| 88) 5 
& a ad 
adjsdis. 4, 
$}-inch ivory handles .......+.....18 0/10 6/5 0 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles. . |17 6/14 0/15 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......|22 0 16 0/5 9 
4-inch fine ivory hendles....... -. (29 0/21 0/8 6 
éinch finest African ivory handles.35 6 |27 0/12 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules........../42 0 /85 0/13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules}55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 0 (19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any patiern....../84 0 [54 0 [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles ............-- 11 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles............ 23 0/17 O14 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..../18 0 |15 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.12 0/9 613 06 


The largest stock iv existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives anid 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwar.is 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Meta! Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware. 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsieads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at $9 Oxiord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perrys 
Place ; and 1 Newman yard, Lundon. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





Ster terrace, Bayswater; and 119 Newgate stree 
Lenten, y ; 8 t 


HE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 
FLUK.—NASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c 
These Stoves buru without atteution or replevishing 
twelve to tweuty-iour hours. From 12s 6deach. Pateni 
fuel, 4s 6d per bag. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, lus 6d exch. 

_ CHEAP FIRES.—One-third is saved in the consump- 
tion of Fuel, by using S. NA5H’S IMPROVED PaTEN? 
FIRE-BALLS; eich bul! stamped with name aud 
Warranted. Que packet uf four used in the fire every duy 
all Winter costs One shilling. 

BALL'S POKTABLE OVENS, from 4s 6d each. 
Suspended in front ot any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c., i a much more equal 
manner than auy other Uven. Prospectus with diree- 


tions, 8. NASH, Jronmonger, 253 Oxford street; Lein- 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


Printed Directions with every Machine. In 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


structions gratis. All Machines warrant>d. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 








AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended! by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In sae, 38s per doz., or in a case, 39s, railway carriage 
paid, 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, S.W. Estab- 
lished 1529. 


l ZENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


meut to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 








ppaaere WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1365. 





_ WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





JDENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
Power. 


=e SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 








|; aie GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 





— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 24. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


HE WARMEST, the LIGHTEST, and 
the most ELEGANT COVERING fora BED, is 
the FIDER-DOWN QUILT, made by HEAL and SUN, 
price from 23s, to 6 guineas. Their Goose-l)own Quilt 
is also Very warm and comfortable, price from 10s. to 
48s. List of sizes and prices free by post. 
HEAL and SON always keep alarge and well assorted 
stock of the very best Blankets that are manufactured, 
in addition to a large general stock of good Blankets 
and Coverlots of every make. List of sizes and prices 
free by post. 
HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads and Bed-Room Farniture, and priced list 
of Bedding, also sent (post free) on appl cation to 196, 
197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. 
CanpeLaBea, Mopersror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights,and Lustres for 
Gus and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. - 
Mess, Export, and om Orders promptly exe- 

cuted, 














LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Kstablished 1807. 


OUNGS HARD PARAFFIN 

CANDLES.—B iful, en!, aud highly 
iuminating. 1s 3d per pound. Sold everywhere. 
“ Young's Hard ” marked on tip of each candle. 


ELICATE and CLEAR CUOM- 
PLEXIONS, witn a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITHD SHRVICKE 
SUAP TABLETS, 4d and 64 each. Mauufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 














ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Syuare Foot, 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Earl st 
{Si cet —" } London, B.C, 
59 Georoe Square, GLAsacow. 
2 Gorge Piazzas, Liverroon, 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
Or THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remitcanoe, 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C, 


The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20a, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 56 


per ream, 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ant 2s 64 per ream; 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 88 64 per 


PATENT STRAW FOOTSOAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-RORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d ver ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 4s; ruled, 43 94 


Per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; rulei, 5s 6d per ream! 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, 
7s 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstanie, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. +4 
Established 1841. : 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Stee! Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe: 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection the following 
specialities for the season : — 
HUNTING COATS of Scarlet Milled Cloth; also of 
Milled and Treble Waterproof Devon and Melton Cloths. 
OVERCOATS for DRIVING of Milled and Treble 
Devon ani Melton Waterproof Cloths, These Coats 
are made with double stitche 1 edges and seams, ina new 
form, with great style and neatness. 
WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled and 
Treble Devon Cloths, very handsomely finished, aud 
lined either with Cloth or Fur. 
OVERCOATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dress 





of light, warm, fine, soft Clotus, lined throughout with 


Silk qui'ted in Swans’ down. 

OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel- 
ling, of Waterproof-Milled Pilot and Cneviot C oths. 
REEFING JACKETS of their CELEBRATED 
Waterproof PORTSMOUTH PLLOTS. 

HUNTING BREECHES, Riding and Walking 


Trousers of Buckskin, and Angolas ia great variety. 


MORNING and EVENING SUITS for DRESS, or 


other special purposes. 


OVERCOATS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 


‘THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 


KSSENCE.—T.ve most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever mtroduved ; re- 
stores to their uormul dition all the 8, on the 
integrity ot which perfect heal:h depends. It is a specific 
for debilu'y of all kiuds, aud trom its containing, awong 
other ingredienuw, pepsine and phosphave of soda, will 
prove highly benencial to the nervous and dyspe,tic. 
Price 88. per buttle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
&.C.. Loudon. 








hAS*Y CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD aud SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand tur these goods, tor which Howard aud Sous 
have so high « reputation, additional space has beeu 
devoted w them in tueir warehouses, 26 and 27 Kerners 
sueet, Oxiord street, both material aud workmausuip 
ewployed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 











@n indispensable luxury in every drawing-rvom. 


GUINEA. Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
two, three, or four Guineas. For every article one 
fixed and moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
payments. In each department garments are kept 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornbil!, London ; 10 Mosley street, Maucuester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
D —The Medical Profession for Tairty Years have 
approved of this solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, head«che, heartoura, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieat it is 
specially adapted for ladies ani chil irea. 

P. by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &o., 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘ Diuneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over tne cork. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“From first to last‘ Madonna Mary’ is written with 
evenness and vigour, and overflows with the best 
qualities of its writer's fancy and humour.” —Athenzum. 


**A book of great power and beauty.”—Post, 

LEYTON HALL, and Other Tales. 
By Marx Lemon. 3 vols. 

“We commend ‘Leyton Hall’ most heartily. The 
story is an extremely good one.”—TJilustrated News. 
CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 

of “ No Church,” “ Owen,” “ Mattie,” &c. 3 vols. 

The interest of this story is enthralling.”—Sun. 

A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By 


Lady Camppext. 3 vels. 


ANNALS of 2, QUIET NEIGHBO UR- 
HOOD. By Gzorae MacDonatp, M.A. 8 vols. 


TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author 
of “John Halifax," &c. 2-vols. (Just ready. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





The Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 9s, eloth. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; 


or, Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By CuarLes Bray. 


By the same Author, Third Edition, price 3s 6d. 
The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS 
and AFFECTIONS, 
London: Lovemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


| ATCHARD and CU., Booksellers and 
Publishers to H.R.I. the Princess of Wales, 137 
Piccadilly, London. 


ATCHARD and CO.’S New Christmas 
Stock.—The largest Assortment of New Books in 
London. 


I ATCHARD and CO.’S Illustrated Books 

for the Table in a variety of cloth, calf, and 

morocco binding. Also, Religious and Standard Books. 
ATCHARD 


and CO.’S Picture and 
Story Books for Children, 


ATCHARD and CO.’S Bibles, Prayer- 

Books, and Church Services of the best quality, 

and in the newest st) les of ornamental binding, in calf, 

morocco, and ivory, from 2s to 12gs. A liberal discount 
for cash. Books sent free by rail or post. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.—An 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUE of the BRITISH 
SECTION will be published by the British Executive 
in French, German, dtalian, and English. A limited 
number of Advertisements will be inserted in the First 
Edition of 10,600 copies, which will be reeeived only by 
Messrs. ApAms and Francis, 59 Fleet street, London. 


Paris Offices, South Kensington Museum, W. 


The BEST CHRISTMAS BOX. 
ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE.—Nicely boxed, and complete for 
use. Sold by Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers, 
everywhere, at about one-third the price of any other 
machine doing so large a variety of work. 
ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE runs both ways and sews equally well, 
missing no stitches in the change. This may aqcount 
for its reversing the adage, and still leaving it true, 
that “the dest is the cheapest." 
HY is BARTLETT'S PATENT 
SEWING MACHINE the Cheapest and Best? 
Because it does as many kinds of work as any macbiue, 
and is so simple thet any one can operate it perfectly, 
after a few moments’ perusal of the directions accom- 
panying each machine; while there is uc complex 
mechanism to get out of order. 


ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 

MACHINE occupies but a small box, which can 

easily be taken by hand or cheaply sent by express, and 

is a wonderful favourite wherever known. Sold by best 
Drapers, Hosiere, and Haberdashers everywhere. 


OR CHRISTMAS-BOXES, get the 
best and the cheapest. Such you will find BART- 
LETT'S PATENT SEWING MACHINES, Sold every- 
where. 
O NOT FAIL to EXAMINE BART- 
LETT’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES before 
purchasing either for a present or practical use. To be 
seen at Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers. Remem- 
ber the name, BARTLET I'S. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Merit Re- 
warded,— This famous family medicine b 
withstood the test of time and the fhe sapelenting 
ition. These Pills @re a direct purifier of the 
Blood and all the other fiuids of the human body. 
uring the winter and early spring no house or home 
should-be without the means of arresting disease at its 
onset; such means are safely and surely presented in 
these excellent Pills, when they are taken according to 
their accompanying directions. Holloway's medicine 
removes dyspepsia, promotes digestion and acts as a 
mild and eficctive aperient. These Pills are strongly 
recommended to those persons whoare constitutionally 
weak, and whose nervous systems have been shattered 
‘by Seem; on puch they will confer indescribable come 









































THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 
Setting aside the Penny Papers, the ciren'ation 
of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” already greatly exceeds that 
of any other Daily Journal (Morning or Evening), the 
“Times” alone excepted. 

Perhaps a more important fact for advertisers is that 
the circulation of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” is almost 
wholly amongst the educated and wealthy classes of 
society. 

Office, 14 Salisbury street, Strand, W.C. 

HE PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 
NOTICE to NEWSVENDORS.—Ou and after 
the 26th of December the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” will be 
printed at new premises in Northumberland street, 
Strand, where additional machinery, capable of printing 
copies with great rapidity, has been erected by Messrs. 
Hoe and Co. The Publisher regrets the inconveniencs 
to which Newsvendors have too often been subject in 
consequence of his inability to meet their demands 
promptly. It is hoped, however, that the resources of 
the new establishment will obviate all such difficulty in 
future. 
Office, 14 Salisbury street, Strand, W.C. 


HE PALL MALL GAZETTE: . an 
Evening Newspaper and Review. Price Twopence. 
Apart from it s sale as a London Evening Newspaper, 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette” has a large circulation in the 
country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to residents 
in the provinces who are desirous of receiving early 
every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a 
large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the *‘ Pall Mall Gazette” is pub- 
lished at Three p.m., and a Second Edition is published 
in time for despatch to the country by post, 

For the convenience of persous residing in the coun - 
try subscriptions will be received by the Publisher ; and 
a single copy will be sent to any place out of London 
on receipt of three postage stamps. 

Terms (inclusive of Postage :— 








Quarterly ...seeseee veeeeseee £019 6 
Half-yearly .. +++. eee coos 119 O 
Yearly ....+c0ecescee oe seocce - 313 0 





A New Volume will be commenced on the Ist of 
January. 
Office, 14 Salisbury street, Strand, W.C. 





Now publishing. 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. An 
Illustrated Miscellany for all Classes. Part I. is 


now ready, in ornamental wrapper, with L'routispiece 
printed in colours. Price Sixpence. 
77 Great Queen street, W.C, 





(THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, Part L, 
Price Sixpence, coutains:—~ 
Frontispiece, printed in colours, from an original paint- 
ing by J. J. Hill. 
Tale, by Holme Lee, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter.” With Illustrations. (To be continued.) 
Seeing is Believing. With Engravings of York Wharf, 
Lambeth, and a Lambeth Iuterior. 
A Poet of the People. With an Original Portrait of 
Bloomfield. 
Poem, “ The Sea King’s Burial.” With an Illustration. 
Lady Jane Grey. With full-page Iliustration. 
Home Memories of Cowper. With an Illustration. 
Lightning Figures. With Illustrations. 
The Redbreast. With an Lilustration. 
The House of Hoheuzollern. With a View of Hohen- 
zollern Castle. 
Popular Songs of Finngawy. With a View of Buda. 
Lambert aud Reguault. With an Iilustration. 
The International Exhibition at Paris. With Plan of 
the Building. 
An Editor's Holiday. With a View of Horton Church. 
Rest. With an Mugraving and Celoured broutispiece. 
Aud other Papers of general interest. 
Sold by all booksellers and newsvendors, and at the 
railway stations. 
77 Great Queen street, Lincolu’s Inn fields, W.C. 


Ts PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE is also 
issued in Weekly Numbers, at One Penny, coutain- 
ing sixteen large pages of useful and entertaining read- 
ing, with superior engravings. Sold by the booksellers 
and newsveudors throughout the kingdom, and at the 
railway stations. 

77 Great Queen street, W.C. 











On Saturday, Junuary 5, 1867, will be published gratis, 
with the 
REVIEW, 

a Special and Highly Interesting SUPPLK- 
MENT, reviewing the progress of Kuglish aud Foreigu 
Liter ature during the year 1866. 

Price 4d.; stamped, 5d. Aunual Subscription, One 
Guinea. Advertisemcuis received up to 5 o'clock on 
‘Thursday, January 3. 

Office, 11 Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 





Next week, 2s 6d; by post, 23 8d. 


wy Beo's W H O for 
Office, 3 Royal Exchange Buildings, E C. 
S/; VINCENT’S, CORK.—The 
BUILDER, an illustrated journal, conducted by 
Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., is published every Friday, aad 
addresses itself not alone to architect-, builders, and 
operatives, but to the lovers of art, antiquaries, friends 
of sanitary reform, aud all interested in the material 
progress ;of the country, The Number for this week 
contains:—A Fine View and Plan of St. Vincent's, 
Roman Catholic Chureh aud Presbytery, Cork—Co- 
Operation versus Competition—Muuicipal Management 
of Paris—Light, more Light—Old London—the late 
Dayid Roberts, RA,, and various other interesting 
rene with all the cognate news. 4d, or by post, id.— 
York street, Covent Garden, W. C.; and ail Newsmen. 


1867. 








Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 85, 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1867. With Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXXIV.—Mr. Saul’s Abode, 
” XXXV.—Parting. 
je XXXVI—Captain Clavering makes hig 
last Attempt. 
Music in Vienna. 
The Law of Libel. 
Sketches from Pontresina. 
Canninz and the Anti-Jacobin. 
The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XVIII.—The Abbaye aux Dames, 
a XIX.—Fontaine to the Rescue, 
Training. 
Reminiscences of an English Cadet in the Austrian 
Service. 
Mrs. Katherine's Lantern. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Music Halls versus the Drama. 


Sairn, Exper and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
This day is published. 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No, 





——y 


LXXXVII. (for JANUARY, 1867), price Qag 
Shilling. 
Contents. 
1—The “Mission” of Richard Cobden. By Lora 


Hobart. 
2—On the Organization of our Army. 
Noott, late R.M.L.L 
8—A Rose. By Emily H. Hickey. 
4—On a Translation of Virgil's Asacid. By Francis T. 
Palgrave, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
5—Silcote of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley. 
6—The Oxford Reports on University Extension. 
7—A Day on the Water. By F. G. Stepheus. 
8—The Flower-Girl of Sicyon. 
9—A Visit to Upper Egypt in the Hot Season, 
William Gifford Palgrave. 
A NEW STORY by Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY ig 
conti nued in this Number. 
MacmiLuan and Co., London; Sold by all Books 
sellers, Newsagents, and atall Riilway Scatioas. 


Miss BRADDON'S NEWILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
On December 13, price ls. 


‘¢ MELGRAVIA :” a London Magazine, 
Conducted by M. E. Brappon. 
Contents oF TuHirp NuMBER. 
1—Birds of Prey. A Novel. By the Author of‘' Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” &c. Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. 
Book the Second :—The Two Macaires. 
Chap. II!. “ Heart bare, heart hungry, very poor.” 
Book the Third:—lfeaping up Riches. 
Chap. I. A Fortunate Mariage. 
II. Charlotte. 


By Major F. H. 


By 





2—Lyrics of the Mouths: January. Illustrated by 
Alfred Thompson. 

8—Enough at Christmas. By W. Blanchard Jerrold. 

4—My Love Amy: a New-Year's Gift. By the Author 


of “ Kiddle-a-Wink.” 
5—Snowflake. Illustrated by H. A. Hebblethwaite. 
¢—How I Won Polly anda Postmastership. By Tom 


Hood. 
?—Actors in the Great Play. By the Author of “ Bitter 
Sweets,” &c. 
8—At Daggers Vrawn. By Babington White. 
9—New Year's Day. By Octave Delepierre, LL.D. 
10—A Christmas Vision. Illustrated by C.J. Staniland. 
1l—Eveliue’s Visitant. By the Editor. 
12—Dykwynkyn at Work. By the Author of “ Society,” 
“ Ours,” &c. 
13—The Iron Casket. 
In Three Parts. Part the Third. 
14—A Christmas Carol. By Mortimer Ovllins. 
Office: Warwick House, Paternoster row, London. 


A Tale of the Travaux Forcés. 





Now ready, (One Shilling). 
The JANUARY NUMBER of 


T= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 


Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. XXVIII.—The Loudon Banker. 
» XXiX.—The Night Attack. 
o XXX.—Made Prisoner, 
Servant-Girls’ Sibyls. 
The Highlands of Venetia. 
Bertie Griffiths. A Sketch. 
Lovell,” &c. 
Adrift in the Antaretic. (Conclusion.) 
Bear-Hunting io the Himalayas. 
A Few Days iu the Island of Taboga. By J. K. Lord, 





By Dr. Keroyd. 
By the Author of “ Archie 


F.Z.S. 
Among the Old Masters. 
The Ritualists. 
Straight across Dartmoor. 
Lost from the Rescue. 
Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington street. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXXIX., price 62, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Froude's Reign of Elizabeth. 
2—The Chinese Classics. 
8—Ritualism: Past aud Present. 
4—Shakspere in Domest'c Life. 
5—Archbishop Whately. 
6—George Eliot. 
7—The United States since the War. 
8—Bishop Cetton—In Memoriam. 
9—Reform, 
10—Contemporary Literature. 
London: Jackson, Watrogp, ani Hoppgs, Pater- 


noster row. 
OTICE.—The CHURCHMAN’S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The next number of this 
long established Magazine (ready Decemver 23) will 
commence a New Volume and a New and Improved 
Series. The attention of subseribers is respectfully in- 
vited to this series, as it will contain coatributiops of 
deep and peculiar interest. 
London: Hovisroy and Waicnr, 65 Paternoster-20wt 
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Th's day is published, crown 8ro, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOEK : 


Genealogical, and Historical Account of 
of the Civilized World for the 
ar 1867, 
By FrepertcK MARTIN. 
contains—in addition to a vast amount of 
n—descriptions of the Population, 
t, Revenue, Public Debt, - = 
t. all facts calculated to furnish a picture of the 
pa condition of the various States of the World—the 
most abundant Commercial Statistics, showing the 
Trade of al! Nations with each other and with the United 
Kingdom, the whole after Official Returns. 

“The great merit of the ‘Year-Book’ is that its 
mat'er is so clearly and systematically arranged, the 
gtstisties of any one state or nation may be easily 
referred to, or those of two or more may be compared 
with each other without difficulty. It fully merits the 
support it claims from all who have an active interest in 
politics or commerce.”’—Times. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 


A Statistical, ¢ 
the States and sorernae 
@ 


The work , 
Political Informatio 
form of Governmen 








This day is published. 
A WOMAN SOLD, and Other POEMS. 


By AvevsTa WEBSTER, Author of ‘* Dramatic Studies,” 
&e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
MacMILian and Co., London. 


—— 





This day is published. 
The GLOBE EDITION of the 


POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER 
SCOTT. 


With Biographical and Critical Memoir. 
By Francis TURNER Pa.orave, M.A. 
With new Introductions to the larger Poems. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 
MAacMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published. 
A NEW EDITION of 
A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES 
10 THE 

SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. 
By R. Cuenevrx Treneon, 1).D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

‘Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 

Alo by the same Author, A NEW EDITION of 
The STUDY of WORDS. 
Twelfth Edition, carefully revised. 
Maocmiiian and Co., London. 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by Dr. VAUGHAN. 
Immeliately will be published, fcap. 8vo. 
THE WHOLESOME WORDS 


oF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


Fvur Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. 





By C, J. Vavanay, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
ConTENTS. 
1—Naivrealness and Spirituality of Revelation,—Gran- 
deur and Self-Control; Truthfulness and Tender- 


ness. 
2—U) iversal ity and Individuality of Christ's Gospel. 
3—Ol livions and Ambitions of the Life of Grace. 
4—R« grets and Reparations of Human Life. 
MacmI.uan and Co., London. 





This day is published, 
MODERN CULTUBE: 
Its True Aims and Requirements. 
A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Fducation. By Professors Tyndall, Daubeny, 
Hentrey, Huxley, Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Draper, 
Messin, De Morgan, Owen; Drs, Hodgson, Carpenter, 
Hocler, Acklard, Forbes, Grove, Herbert Spencer, Sir 
Jc Ln Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Seguin, &c. 
Edited by Epwarp L. Youmans, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 88 6d. 
Mac ILuan and Co., London. 





This day is published. 
HYMNS OF CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By Water ©. Smirn, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth , 6s. 
MacmILtan and Co., London. 


THE 


On the 28th of December will be published, the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
Containing the Commencement of a New Story by G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
WHITE ROS®, 


To be continued on the Ist of each Month. 





1—FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By the Editor. 

2—CHILD’S SONG in WINTER. By Algernon 
C. Swinburne. 

38—The CASE AGAINST RALEIGH. By S. 
J. Gairdner. ; 

4—A STUDY in HINDUISM. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart, 





On the 28th will be published, the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


5—he WHITE ROSE. Chapters L—V. By 


yte Melville. 
6—The SIGNIFICANCE of RITUALISM. By 
J. C. Morison. 
7—The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. No. 
IX. By Walter Bagehot. 
CAUSER 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
New and Handsomely bound Evlitions, in 8vo, of FRANK 
SMEDLEY’S WORKS, with Illustrations by Phiz and 
George Cruikshank. 
FAIRLEGH. 1 vol. 8vo, 
illustrated, 10s 6d. 
HARRY COVERDALE. 1 vol. 8vo, 
illustrated, 108 6d. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 1 vol. 8vo, illus- 
trated, 12s 6d. 
NEW WORK by EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
Sir JULIAN’S WIFE. A Tale. In l 
vol. fcap. 8vo, 58; gilt edges, 53 6d. 


A New and handsomely bound Edition, in royal 4to, 
price 28s. 


FLETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY 
DEVOTION. With Portrait of the Author, and 25 
Steel Engravings. 

NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jeru- 
salem. By Mrs. J. H. Wesp. With 44 Illustrations 
by Gilbert and Bartlett. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 
7s 6d. 

NEW WORK by the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM. 

The THRONE of DAVID. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8Yo, 5s. 

p By the same Author. A New Edition. 

The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID 
or, Three Years in the Holy City. With 8 Illus- 
trations, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. * oan 

The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in 
Bondage. With 8 Illustrations, foap. 810, 5s. 

London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





WEALE'S SERIES 
MANUAL of the OLA See), BEQSEE and FOSSIL 


SHEL 

Just published, a new asd revised Edition, price 5s 6d. 
WOODWARD'’S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, 
a Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells, with 
numerous I/lustrations by Waterhouse and Lowry. 

Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’'S SERIES. 

Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 

application to 

London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


Recently publisbed, price 1s. 


HE CURRICULUM of MODERN 
EDUCATION, and the respective CLAIMS of 
CLASSICS and SCIENCE to be represented in it Con- 
sidered, By Josern Payne, G.F.P., and author ef 
several works on Education. 
“Containing nearly everything of importance upen 
the subject of Classics or Science.” —Reader. 
London; Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





Every Saturday, price Sixpence. 
Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY, 
THE 


LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 


Illustrated by Grorce H. Taomas, 


“Mr. Trollope is tryingan experiment in the publica- 
tion of this work to which every novel-reader will wish 
success. Discarding the old monthly serial as too slow 
for the pace of the age, he is issuing this story in 
weekly parts at half the old. established price....The 
story will come, like the weekly papers, on a fixed day o 
the week, and will be expected like it. Mr. Trollop 
very wisely begins his experiment on his old ground 
Barsetshire, aud among our old friends the Proudies | 
and Greutleys, and Crawleys, people of whom those who 
have studied them no more get weary than they do of 
news about their own kinsfolk, or criticisms on their 

“The Last Chronicle of Barset’ is an innovation on 
the customary style of serial publication, appearing in 
Sixpenny weekly numbers, instead of monthly parts. 
We are inclined to augur favourably of an experiment so 
much in harmony with the spirit of an age of rapid read- 
ing. There is no innovation in any other respect. 
Most of Mr. Trollope’s personages are old friends of 
ours, and bis pathos is as deep, his humour as jovial’ 
and his knowledge of the world as consummate as ever.'* 
—Ilustrated London Neus. 7 

“Mr. Trollope is in his old country, and the new 
fiction, as far as we can judge, will not ke the least in- 
teresting of his productions. The story opens well, and 
we shall anticipate the numbers to follow with a keen 
relish imparted by the first course."— London Review. 

“ It is the conclusion of the Warden series, and its 
readers will renew their eoquaintance with Archdeacon 
Grantley, and poor Mr. apd Mrs. Crawley, who appear 
in very unpleasant circumstances, and with sundry other 
persons who have alieady taken their stand among the 
classic characters of English fiction.... Upon the whole, 
judging from what we have already read, we incline to 
the opinion that the ‘ Last Chronicle of Barset’ will be 
no unworthy companion of * Framley Parsonage.’ It 
certa inly promises, at its opening, to be the best of Mr. 
Trollope’s more recent novels,’ —Stendard. 

Sauirn, Evpe, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Demy 16mo, prise Gs, cloth cleguit 
THE CHRISTMAS POEM. 


VICAR of SOUTHBURY'S STORY 


London: ALFrep W. Bennett, 6 Bishopsgate With- 
out, E.O, 


tat, 











This day is published, price 1s. 
ENGLISH CHURCH HYMNODY. 
A Lecture read at the oe orom York, October 


By Sir Rounpaut PaLmer. 
MacmIiian and Co., London. 





Just published, in Two thick volumes, 24s, cloth. 


ECTURES on GREEK PHILO- 
SOPHY and other PHILOSOPHICAL RE- 
MAINS, of JAMES FREDERICK FERBIER, B.A., 
Oxon., LL.D., late Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy in the University of St. Andrew's. 
Edited by Sir ALuXanDER Grant, Bart., LL.D., Director 
of Public Instruction in Bombay; and E. L. Lysnina- 
on M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
asgow, 


Witziam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Mr. W. C. BENNETI'"S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Immediately, crown 4to, cloth. 
Ov GLORY-ROLL, and NATIONAL 
POEMS. By W. C. Baynerrt. 
Grorce RovutLepce and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill. 
Immediately, in Ove ema!l 8vo volume, elegant cloth. 
YRA ELEGANTIARUM: being a 
Collection of the best Vers de Société iu the 


English Language. D to Miimaan. 
Lendon: Kpwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street. 


HAT will this COST to PRINT? 








An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with in for 
Authors, may be obtgined on application to 


« « R. Barrett and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 











MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 
ieee p uTEEeS SELECT Pe =! are 
respectfully informed arrangements have again been 
made with the leading Publishers for au ample supply 
during the coming year of all the principal fortheoming 


Oks. 

A Revised List of Books for publication is 
now ready, and will be f postage free, on ap- 
plication. 

A Catalogue of Works added to the Library from 
January, to present containing a very 


MUDIZ's SELECT neg po (Lignjted, New Oxford 
- wires, Qn. 
City Officet King street, Cheapside. 
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NEW WORKS. 


— 
FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. 


By Cuartes Ricnarp WELD. With 23 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


2. 
The FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN 
COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the BORDERS: 
By W. Henperson. With Appendix on House- 
hold Stories by Rev. 8. Bartnc-GouLp. Crown 
8vo, frontispiece, 9s 6d. 


3, 
The BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYS- 
SINIA, By Dr. Brx=, F.S.A. Second Edition, 
enlarged, with Map ano Illustrations. 8yo, 12s. 


4. 

The WILD ELEPHANT: its Struc- 
ture and Hobits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By Sir J. Kmerson 
Tennent, FU. Feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts. 

(Jn a few days. 


5. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
Ricnarp Wrarety, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. Jang WHatety. With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


6. 
An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By 
E. Harotp Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo, 16s. 
7. 
The CHURCH andthe WORLD : Essays 
on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rav. Oxpy 
Sarptey, M.A., Second Edition, oorracted, 8vo, 15s, 


8. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, Illustrated 
with Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 8vo, 63s cloth : 
or £5 58, bound in morocco. 


9. 

LYRA GERMANICA. Translated by 
Miss C. Winxworrn. First Series, Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals; Second Series, the 
Christian Life. Feap, 3s 6d, each Series. 

10. 

HOLY SEASONS: a Collection of 
Original Verses, dedicated by permission to the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. By the Rev. T, TyLecore. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

11. 

SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE: 
a Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more Voices, 
by the best Composers, Foreign and English. 
Edited by Jonn HuttanH. In music folio, 21s 
half-bound. 

12. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of NATIONAL MUSIC; comprising Researches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By 
Carr. Enaet. With Frontispiece aud masy 
Musical Specimens. 8vo, 16s. 

13. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, Historical and Criticil. By Tomas 
ARNOLD, M.A., Univ. Coll. Oxon. Sec nd Edition, 
revised aud enlarged, Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 

14, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By Cranes Merivace, B.D., Chaplain 
to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 

15. 


The ART of FISHING on the PRIN- 
CIPLE of AVOIDING CRUELTY. By the Rev. 
OxiveR Raymonpr, LL.B. Feap. 8v0, 3s 6d. 

16. 

MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. By E1iza Acton. Revised Edition ; 
bw Hy Plates of Figures and 150 Woodcuts. Fcap., 
78 6d. 

17, 

NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whyte 
MELVILLE, each Work complete in One Volume :— 

Digby Grand, 5s. Holmby Housa, 5s. 

Geueral Bounce, 5s. Interpreter, 53. 

Gladiators, 5s. Kate Coventry, 5s. 

Good for Nothing, 6s. Queen's Maries, 6s. 

18. 

ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of 
“A. K. H, B.” 

The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 
First Series, with 41 Woodouts, 12s 6d ; Secoad Series, 
without Illustrations, price 3s 6d 

LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, 3s 6d. 

The COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN 
sand COUNTRY, 3s 6d. 

The GRAVER THOUGHTS 
PARSON, Second Series, 38 6d. 

The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON, 38 6d. 


SUNDAYAFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH 
of a UNIVERSITY CITY, 8s 64. 


CLITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 9s. 


——o 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. . 


of a COUNTRY 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY'S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“The Sosii of Fleet street publish not so much for 
the flimsy taste of accidental purchasers, but with a 
view of making solid and permanent contributions to 
art. Many of their books this year are intended, and 
the intention is realized, to stand as contributions to 
the history of art,and may be classed rather as galleries 
founded on principle than as collections gathered by 
the accidents of the market.”—Suturday Review. 


Art and Song. A Series of Exquisite Ori- 
ginal Steel Enugravings, from drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. John Martin, Stothard, Singleton, 

Leitch, Wright, and other eminent Painters; with 
a Selection of the Choicest Poetry in the English 
Language. LKdited by Ropert Bey. Superbly 
bound in walnut covers, 363; cloth gilt, 3ls 6d. 
“The most splendid illustrated work of the season.” — 
Bookseller. 


The Great Works of Raphael. A 
Series of Thirty Photographs, from the fiuest En- 
gravings of his most celebrated Paintings. With a 
Memoir by Vasari, translated by Mrs. Foster, 
New and Enlarged Edition, 42s. 

“Substantial and‘important contributions to the 
highest art."—Saturday Review. 
: 


The Choicest of Rembrandt's Etch- 
INGS. ‘Thirty large P!.otographs, taken from the 
Originals in the British Museum, and in the pos- 
session of Mr. Seymour Haden. With a Lecture 
on his Life and Genius, by Dr. Scne.trema, of 
Amsterdam. 42s. 

“ We have every touch and scratch which we know to 
be Rembrandt's ; and the noble discovery of photography 
is never more legitimately employed’ than in such a 
work as this."—Saturday Review. 

‘*Splendid transcripts. The photographs have been 
successful to a marvel."—Athenzum. 


Flaxman’s Illustrations of Dante. Con- 
sisting of more than 100 large Plates, engraved 
by Moses. With a full Description of each Com- 

osition, from the Rev. Henry Francis Cary's 
ranslation of the Divina Comedia. Very hand- 
somely half bound in scarlet morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


‘*A very noble volume.”"—Saturday Review. 


The Ruins of Pompeii. By Tuomas H. 
Dyer, LL.D. A Series of large Photographic Views 
of the most interesting Remains, with a History of 
the Destruction of the City. 4to, 31s 6d. 

“A very sumptuous aud artistic production. So com- 
plete is the descriptive letterpress that it might almost 
stand for a manual of Roman domestic and social life.” 
—Saturday Review. 


The Art of Dlumination, as Practised 
during the Middle Ages. By Henry Suaw, F.S.A. 
This Work contains Examples of the finest English, 
Flemish, and Italian Art, from the Ninth to the 
Sixteenth Century, executed in the most finished 
style of Wood Engraving, with a Practical and 
accurate Description of the Metals, Pigments, aud 
Processes employed by Artists at different periods. 
4to, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 

“To those who have not been watching closely the 
development of wood engraving—who have not, for 
instance, seen the illustrated Testament published two 
or three years ago by Mr. Longman—such exquisite 
results as we have here will appear almost mysterious.” 
Reader. 


Masterpieces of Mulready. By F. G. 
SrepHens. With a Selection of Fourteen beautiful 
Photographs of his most celebrated Paintings. 42s. 

“Here we have Mulready’s precision, his poetical 
taste, and his sweetness very fairly preserved.......... 

Mr. Stephens has bestowed great pains on his subject.” 

—Saturday Review. 


Birket Foster's Summer Scenes. Con- 
sisting of eavefully selected Photographs of his 
most admired Water-Colour Drawings. With Illus- 
trative Selections from the Poets. Royal 4to, 31s 6d. 

“The pictures before us are perfectly fascinating.”— 

Atheneum. 

* Asart studies, the collection has great interest.”— 

Saturday Review. 


Parables from Nature. By Mrs. ALFRED 
Garry. The Four Series, complete in 1 vol., illus- 
trated by W. Holman Hunt, Ot1o Speckter, C. W. 
Cope, R.A., W. Millais, H. Weir, J. Teuniel, and 
other Artists. Imperial 8vo, ornamented cloth, 21s. 


FIRST and SECOND SERIES, 16 Illustrations, 








Os 6d. 
THIRD and FOURTH SERIES, 15 Illustrations, 
10s 6d. 


Original Studies by Michael Angelo. 


4to, 21s. 


Original Studies by Raffaelle. 4to, 
3ls 6d. Etched in fae-simile from the Collections 
in the University Galleries, Oxford, by Josern 
Fisugr, Esq. 

* We cordially recommend this series from Raffaelle's 
own drawings as a thing not ouly beautiful in icself, but 
sure to be an enduring s@urce of pleasure and instruc- 
tion. Having frequently studied the original designs, 
we can speak to the taste and general fidelity of Mr. 
Fisher's designs ; and the same praise may be extended 
to a smaller panion volume, taining a similar 
series from the noble collection of drawings by Michael 
Angelo."—Saturday Review. 


—— 
London: BELL and DALDY, Covent 








, Garden ; and 186 Fleet Street. 





GEORGE MACDONALD'S NEW STORY. 
The JANUARY PART of ; 


will contain the opening chapters of 8 
NEW STORY 
By Grorce Macponatp, 
Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “ David 
Elginbrod,” &c. 
This Story will be continued from Month to Month, and 
completed in the Dex mber Part. 
Srrawan and Co., 56 Luigate hill. 


GF00D WORDS 


t Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
Edited by Norman Mactzop, D.D., one of Her 
Majesty's Chaplains. 
ConTeNTs oF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
1—Guild Court. A London Story. By George Mac- 
donald, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” &c,. &e., with 
an —e - - 
Chap. I.—The Walk to the Counting House, 
9 IL—The Invalid Mother. os 
»  IIL—Expostulation. 
« IV.—Guild Court. 
2—The Meteoric Shower of November 14, 1866, By 
the Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S., President of 
the Astronomical Society. 
8—The Past required by God. By the E litor. 
4—More About the Queen's English. By the Dean of 
Canterbury. 
5—The Starling. By the Editor. With an Illustration; 
Chap. I.—Adam Mercer, Poacher and Soldier, 
» _ 1L.—The Elder and his Starling. 
6—History of a Miracle. By Principal Tulloch. 
7—The Atlantic Telegraph. By Sir William Thomson, 
Glasgow University. 
8—The Last Austrian who Left Venice. By Anthony 
Trollope. 
9—Io King Arthur’s Land. A Week's Study of Cornish 
Life. By the Author of “Jobo Halifax.” With 
Ilustrations from Photographs. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
wa an noe bag en 


ConTEeNTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
1—The Huguenot Family in the Knglis Village) B 
the Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. Wit! 
an Illustration. 
Chap. X.—The Rolles of the Castle. 
ater Rolle’s Advances to the Metho- 
” ists. 
%—Star Showers in Scripture Times. By the Rev. 
Robert Hunter, M.A. 
8—3tudies from the Old Testament. By the Editor. 
IV.—Eliezer, the Pattern Servant. 
4—Lovest Thou Me? By the Rev. A. W. Thorold, M.A. 
5—The Seven Consciences, with Cases in Point. By 
John de Liefde. 11f.—An Erring Conscience. 
6—Peter Martyr. I.—Sy W. L. Alexander, D.D. 
7—The Holy Ghost. Notes of a Sermon heard in the 
Black Forest. 
8—How to Use the Epistles. Bythe Dean of Canter- 
bury. I.—I[ntroductory. 
9—Luther the Singer. II.—By the Author of“ Anna's 
ofa Quiet Neighbourhood.” 
10—The Metaphors of St. Paul. J. 8. Howson, D.D. 
If.—The Classical Architecture, 
11—Provision for the New Year. 
12—The Lawyer's cc es of Doing Good, By 
Andrew Whitgifc. 
13—The Mission of the Twelve. By William Hanna, D.D. 
14—Quiet amid Storm. By Elpis. 
15—Richard Whately. Second Paper. 
16—Foundered at Sea. 
17—A Midnight Dawn. Py Dora Greenwell’. 
18—Notes for Readers out of the Way. 
Sreanan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill 











THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
ConTenTs OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

1—Robert Browning— First Paper. 
2—Monetary Conventions and English Coinage. By 

the Dean of “-, 
$—The Ordinance of Preaching. 
4—Popular Geology. By John Mitchinson, D.C.L. 
5—The Zend-Avesta. By the Archdeacon of Bedford. 
6—Standing at the Lord's Tuble. By the Rev. T. F. 

Simmons, M.A. 
7—Orissa. By the Rev. H. S, Fagan, M.A. 
8—Notices of Books. 

STRAHAN and Co., 53 Ludgate hill. 


THE ARE O SY, 
A MAGAZINE of TALES, TRAVELS, 
ESSAYS, and POEMS. 

Sixpence Mountily, Illustrated. 

ConTenrs or THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
1—The History of Robert Falconer. With an Illus 

tration. 
Chap. VI.—Robert to the Rescue. 
» VIL—The Angel Unawares. 
» VIIL—A Discovery. 
1X—Another Discovery. 
» . &—Private Iuterviews. 
2—Hafiz. By E. H. Palmer, M.A. 
83—My Love. By Margaret Brown. 
4—Over the Col du Géant. By the late T. Herbert 
Barker, M.D, F.R.S.. 
5—Small Talk, and Very Small Talk. 
Lonsdale Hale, R.K. 
6—The “Mary Jane's” Forecastle. 
Experiences. 
7—A Tour under an Umbrella By T.H. S. Escott 
8—On Relations with Relations. By Julia Stretton. 
9—Shoemaker’s Village. By Henry Holbeach.—V., VI, 


vi 
10=Winter. Three Sonne's. By William Freeiind 
STrawan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 





” 


By Captain 


A Seaman's 
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THE 
GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND THE NEW YEAR. 


——o—- 


IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN. By the 
Right Hon. Lady Herseat of Lea. Royal 8vo, 
with 16 full-page Illustrations, 21s, 


The HEAVENS; an Illustrated 
Handbook of Astronomy. By M. Amepee GUILLE- 
MIN. Edited by J. NorMAN LOCKYER Esq., FR.A.S. 
A new Edition. Royal 8vo, 200 Illustrations 2is. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New 
Ilustrated Edition, containing all the Iilustrations. 
of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel ; with new Illus- 
trations by Du Maurier. Crown 4to, 21s ; morocco, 

2s. 


THREE PHASES of CHRISTIAN 
LOVE. By the Right Hon. Lady Herbert of Lea. 
8vo, 128. 

“A charming gift-book.”"—Athenaum. 


The ICE-MAIDEN. By Hans Chris- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. Translated from the Danish by 
Mrs. Buszny. Small royal, with 39 very beautiful 
Illustrations by Zwecker. 7s 6d. 


GLUM-GLUM: a Fairy Romance, for 
Children Good and Bad, their pretty Aunties, and 
their Papas. Small 4to, price ls. 


of ENGLISH MERCHANT 
PRINCES, from De la Pole to the Present Day. 
By H. R. Fox Bourne. In 2 vols., large post 8vo, 
with 40 Illustrations, 218. 


The CURIOSITIES of CLOCKS and 
WATCHES, from Early Times. By Epwarp J. 
Woop, Esq. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CARMINE INGOLDSBY. An 
Edition of the “Ingoldsby Legends.” In crown 
8vo. With carmine borders and 6 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By Franx Bucktanp, Esq. In Two 
Series. Small 8vo, 63 each. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER 
ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA. By Joun 
Keast Lorp, Naturalist to the Boundary Com- 
mission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with many Lilustra- 
tions, 24s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATILES of the WORLD—from 
MARATHON to WATERLOO. Fifteenth Edition. 
8yo, 10s 6d. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology- By Dr. 
McUausLanD, Author of “Sermons in Stones.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN 


of SCOTS. Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. Crown 8vo. With a fine Portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell. 62. 

Ricuarp Bent ey, New Burlington street, W., Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


TRUBNER AND CO.'S LIST of NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——=9= 
B, THORPE’S TRANSLATION of the ELDER 
EDDA. 


EDDASZ:MUNDAR HINNS FRODA. 
The Fdda of Semund the Learned, from the Old 
Norse or Icelandic, by Bensamin THorpe. With 
a Mytholog cal Index, and an Index of Persons and 
Places. Post 8vo, pp. 340, cloth, 7s 6d. 

NEW WORK by MISS COBBE. 
HOURS of WORK and PLAY. By 
FRANCES Power Conse. pp. 280, cloth, 7s 6d. 
NEW WORK by the BISHOP of NATAL. 
NATAL SERMONS. A Series of Dis- 
courses preached in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Right Kev. Joun 
WitiiaM CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 

8vo, pp. 37, 878 6d. 


NEW WORK by Professor JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. 


The BIGLOW PAPERS. _ Second 
Series. Consisting of Kleven New Pieces, au 
Introduction on the Yankee Dialect, with an Index. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, pp. 200, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

NEW WORK by the Author of “VISITING my 
RELATIONS.” 

The UNITY of FAITH. A Devo- 
tional Diary compiled from the Scriptures aud other 
Sources. In l6émo, handsomely bound 

| Nearly ready. 
Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, price 36s, with Map. 
OST - OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY for 1867. Also, a New Edition of the SIX 
HOME COUNTIES DIRECIORY, now publishing, 
Price 36s. 
KeLty and Co., Old Boswell court, Strand, W.C. ; 


LIBRARY ATLASES, 


Designed and Arranged under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 


With the Latest Corrections by Eminent Geographers, 
PUBLISHED BY 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
0 
New Edition, just published. ‘ 


CYCLOPZADIAN ATLAS, 


Containing 40 Coloured Maps, with Index, strongly half bound, 21s. 


*," The present Edition contains two Maps of Germany, one showing the States and Boundaries 
of the Germanic Confederation as it existed previous to the late War, and the other clearly exhi- 
biting the recent Territorial Changes, the new North German Confederation, &c. 

—o——_ 
New Edition, with a Thumb or Ledger Index, to facilitate the reference to Maps. 


FAMILY ATLAS, 


A Selection of 80 Maps, including the GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, by Sir 

Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S., &. ; the STAR MAPS, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. ; Plans 

of London and Paris, on a large scale; Recent Discoveries in all Parts of the World; and an Index. 
Half bound in morocco, £3 8s. 








—— , 
150 Maps, beautifully Coloured. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing all the modern Maps in the Series ; Geological and Physical Maps of England and 
Wales; India, North America, &c., very fully represented ; six Maps of the Stars, &c. Elegantly 
half bound, with Index, £5 5s. 


eS 


COMPLETE ATLAS OF ANCIENT & MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, including plans of celebrated Cities, and 

Alphabetical Indexes to both Modern and Classical Maps, constructed and engraved on Steel, in 

the best manner, by eminent Geographers, with the new Discoveries and other Improvements to 

the latest date. 1 vol., strongly bound in half russia, with the Maps coloured, £9 10s; or bound 
in 2 vols. half morocco, £10; or without the Plans of Cities, 178 Maps, £7 7s. 


_ *," In addition to the Atlases contained in this List, the stock of EDWARD STANFORD 
includes almost every Atlas or Map of repute published in England, the Colonies, and on the 
Continent. Catalogues gratis on application, or per post for one stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W., and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, in One Volume of 760 pages imperial 8vo, with three illustrative Plates and a Glos- 
sarial Index, price 36s. 


THE 


ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; 


Being an HISTORICAL, RITUAL, and THEOLOGICAL COMMENTARY on the DEVO- 

TIONAL SYSTEM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Household Theology,” 
&e., &e. 

The Publishers venture to place this work before the Public as the most complete exposition 

of the Prayer-Book that has yet appeared. Every portion of the Book of Common Prayer has 

been carefully reviewed in respect to its Origin, History, and Meaning; and it is believed that 

as much information is condensed into the text and notes as could previously be obtained only 

from a large number of historica] and ritual works. 

Besides the contents of an ordinary Prayer-Book, this volume contains as much Illustrative 

matter as would fi!l jive octavo volumes of 400 pages each. 

A few copies have been printed in royal 4to, with large margin for MS. notes, price £3 3s., 

half-bound in morocco. 

Purchasers of Part I. are recommended to complete the work without delay. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 











PRESENTATION EDITION. 
Just published, a NEW EDITION of 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Handsomely printed in 2 vols., in extra cloth binding, suitable for Presentation, price 12s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 

In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 





Siwpxin, Marswar, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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ANTIQUE GEMS. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, § Engraved Plates of 90 
Greek and Roman Gems, and 130 Woodcut Illustrations 
v6, 243. 

A NTIQUE GEMS; their Origin, Uses, 
and Value, a8 Interpréters’ of Ancient History 
and as Illustrative of Ancieut Ait. With Hints to Gem 
Collectors. By Rev. C. W. Kine, M.A. Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, 10 vols. post 8vo, 6s each. 
A POPULAR and UNIFORM EDI- 
TION of the HISTORICAL WORKS of HENRY 
HALLAM, LL.D.; embracing the Author's latest 


corrections and additions, and containing the ‘‘ History 
Engiand,”— Europe during the Middle Ages,"—~and 





Sluselony History of Kurope.” 
Also, lately published. 

1. HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
ag ay of ENGLAND. Library Edition. 3 vols, 

vo, 308, 

2. HALLAM’S HISTORY of EUROPE 
DURING the MIDDLE AGES, Library Edition. 3 
vols. 8vo, 302. 

3. HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 


of EUROPE, Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 





Now ready, New Edition, with Portrait, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


REMAINS in VERSE and PROSE of 
ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. With Preface and 


Memoir. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


UNIFORM with HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 308. 


HE POPES of ROME: their Political 
and Ecclesiastical History. By LeopoLp RANKE. 
Trauslated from the German by Sarah Austin, A New 
Edition. With a Preface by Dean Milman. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


WORKS by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, with Additions, Corrections, 
and many Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 15s. 

N the ORIGIN of SPECIES, by 
MEANS of NATURAL SELECTION; or, the 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Life. By Cuaries Darw, F.R.S. . 


2. 
DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S 
VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD; being a Journal of 
Researches into the Naturdl History anit Geology of 
Countries visited. Post 8vo, 0s. 


3. 

DARWIN on the VARIOUS CONTRI- 
VANCES by which OROHIDS ‘are FERTILIZED by 
INSECTS, and on the Good Effects of Iutercrossing. 
‘With Illustrations. Post 8yo, 9s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITIONS 
of Mrs. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES for 
YOUNG PERSONS. 

Now ready; 200th’ Thousand, with 100 Woodcuts,12mo, 
4s, strongly bound. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

First Invasion by the Romans; with Conversa 
tions at the end of each Chapter’ By Mrs. Manxiam 
New and Revised Edition continued down to the Mar- 
ziage of the Prince of Wales in 1563. 


2. 

Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE, from the Conquest’ by the Gauls; with Con- 
versations at the end of exch Cliapien New and 
Revised Edition continued to the Birth of the Prince 
Imperial in 1856. With numerous Woodcuts. 12mo, 
48, strongly bound. 


3, 

Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
Romans under Marius. New and Revised idition con- 

* tinued to the Year 1850.. With numerous Woodcuts. 
12mo, 4s, strongly bound. 

“Mrs. Markham’s works are constructed on a plan 
which is novel, and we think well chosen, and we are 
glad to find that they are deservedly popular, for they 
cannot be too strongly recommended, as adapted for the 
perusal of youth.”—Journal of Education. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle streeti 


ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Now ready, 8vo, 18s. 


HIRD VOLUME of a HISTORY of 

the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; from the Con- 

ordat of Worms to the Death of Bonijace VIIL, 

A.D., 1122-1303. By J. C. Hoptntson, MiA., Canon of 

Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
King’s College, London. 

“ Robertson's Church History traces with great dis- 
tinctness the history of the Church, in a tone alike re- 
moved from fanaticism or coldness.”"—Spectator. 

“A text-book’ for the stitdent— while the host of 
references with which the author has studded his pages 
will be invaluable as a guide to the more advauced 
inquirer."’—Saturday Review, 

Also now ready. 


4 HIRED EDITION of VOLUME L; 
-y 64-590. 
SECOND EDITION of VOLUME IL. ; 
A.D., 590-1122. 
JOHN Mvwray, Albemarle street. 

















SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 
——— 
Now ready, Tenth and Entirely Revised Edition, with 


Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. (To be completed in 2 
vols.) Vol. I., 8vo, 16s, 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of 
Geology. 

By Sir Cwantes Lye ct, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. 


The “ Principles ” treat of such portions of the economy 
of existing nature, animate and inanimate, as are illus- 
trative of geology, so as to comprise an investigation of 
the permanent effects of causes now in action, which 
may serve as records to after ages of the present con- 
dition of the globe and its inhabitants. Suci effects are 
the enduring monuicents of the ever varying state of 
the physical geography of the globe, the lasting signs of 
its destruction and renovation, and the memorials of 
the equally fluctuating condition of the organic world. 
They may be regarded, in short, as a symbotical lan- 
guage,in which the earth’s autobiography is written. 
—Author's Prefuce. 


9 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY; 
Or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological 
Monuments, 


Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged, with 770 Woodcuts, 
8vo, 18s. 


The “Klements” treat briefly of the component 
materials of the earth’s crust, their arrangement and 
relative position, and their organic contents, which, 
when deciphered by aid of the key supplied by the study 
of the modern changes above alluded to, reveal to us the 
annuals of a grand succession of past events—a series of 
revolutions which the solid exterior of the globe, and its 
living inhabitants, have experienced in times almost 
entirely antecedent tu the creation of man.— Author's 
Preface. 


3. 
LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 
OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
With Remarks on Theories of the Origin of 
Species by Variation. 
Third Edition, revised, with Illustrations, 8vo, 14s.’ 
pp 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 103 6d. 
N EDITATIONS on the PRESENT 
STATE of CHRISTIANITY, and on the Attacks 
which are now being made upon it, By M. Guizor. 
Also, by the same, post 8vo, 93 6d. 


MEDITATIONS on the ESSENCE of 
CHRISTIANITY, and on the Religious Questious of 
the Day. 

‘No oné can open this book, and recollect the cir- 
cumstances which produced it, without feeling that it is 
a veluable contribution to the literature of the present 
controversy, and without gathering from it two or three 
most important lessens, of no Jess practical utility on 
this side the Channel than on the other.”—Zdinburgh 
Review. 

Jonx Murray, Albemarle street. 





BUTTMANN’S GREEK VERBS. 

This day, Third Edition, revised, post 8vo, 6s. 
CATALOGUE of IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS. With all the Teuses extant— 

their Formation, Meaning, and Usage. By Pxtip 
Butrmanyn, LL.D. Translated and Edited, with Notes 
and a copious Index, by Rev. J. R. Fisutake, M.A. 
Lately published, Fifth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS. A Criti- 
cal Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
numerous Words and Passages in Gieck Writers. Trans 
lated and edited, with Notes and copious Indexes, by 
Rev. J. R. Fishlake, M.A. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





WORKS by SAMUEL SMILES. 
IVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS; 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Robert 
Stephenson. With Port.aits and 3J0 Lilustrations. 
3 volz. Medium 8vo, 63s. 

LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 
Comprising 2 History of the Iuveution of the Steam 
Engine. With Portraits and 70 Illustrations, Medium 
8vo, 21s. 

SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of 
CHARACTER and CONDUCT. A New and Revised 
Edition, with Additious. Post 8vo, 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: a Se 
quel to **Self-Help.” Post 8vo, 6s. 

LIVES of JAMES BRINDLEY and 
the KFARLY ENGINEERS. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 

LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6% 

WORKMEN —their EARNINGS— 
SAVINGS—and STRIKES. Post 8yo, 1s 6d. 

Joms Murnay, Albemarie street. 








WORKS by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY 
D.D., DEAN of WESTMINSTER —o* 
| POTURES on the HISTORY of tg 
, y CHU § f i 
With Maps. 2 vols., Seat teboen pipes Captivity. 
LECTURES on the HIST 
EASTERN CHUROH. 8vo, 12s. easel of the 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORIN. 
THIANS, with Critical Notes and Dissertations, 8v¥o, 183, 
SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connec 
tion with their History. Plans. 8vo, 14s. 
The BIBLE ia the HOLY LAND: being 
ae | the above Work, for Schools, &c, Feap, 
SERMONS in the EAST, preached dur. 
i be T f H.R. i { 
Notices of the Places visited. Gro, da, © Wales With 
SERMONS PREACHED for the 
_— gd in CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. Post 
vo, 7s 6d. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN. 
TERBURY. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7a Gd. 
ADDRESSES and CHARGES of 
BISHOP STANLEY, with a Memoir. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 8vo. (Nearly ready, 
Jonn Mornay, Albemarle street. 





Third Edition, cloth, price 3s 6d, 
4 WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hume Rotmeny. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
\ ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 
The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children. By Mrs. Rornery. New Edition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas SHorteR, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We Have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
béfore.”"—Jllustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”—St, James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Pateruoster row, B.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collectiou.”—Moraning Star. 

‘* A charming volume.”—Sun, 
Londou: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW WORK by JOHN TIMBS. 
Now réady, post 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra; 6s 6d, gilt 
edges. 
OOKS and CORNERS of ENGLISH 
LIFE, PAST and PRESENT. By Joan Tis. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 


STRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL 
WORLD: a book of Curious Contributioas to Natural 
History. With Ilustrations. 

“ Among all the books of the season that will be 
studied with pleasure as well as profit, there is not one 
more meritorious in aim or more suceessful in execu- 
tion." —Athenzum. 

London : GrirriTH and FaRrav, corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

PUBLISHED by HER MAJESTY'S GRACIOUS 

PERMISSION. 
The Fleventh Thousand of 
h EDITATIONS on DEATH and 
i ETERNITY. From the German by FREDERICA 
Rowan. Library Edition, 8vo,cloth, 10s 6d; crown 8vo 
edition, priuted on toned paper, cloth, 6s. 

MEDITATIONS on LIFE and ITS 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the German 
by Freperica Rowan, being a Companion to the above. 
Library Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d; crown 8vo edition, 
printed on toned paper, cloth, 6s. 

Trusner and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


a 








pecmslosion to HI he DUKE 
Dedicated by Special Permission to ILR.H. the DUK 
; _— of CAMBRIDGE. 
IVE COALS; or, Faces from the Fire. 
By Miss Bupcen (Acheta), Author of “ Episodes 
of Insect Life.” Royal 4to, 35 coloured Plates, 42s. 
L. Reeve and Co., 5 Henrietta street, Covent garden. 
ETEORS, AEROLITES, and FALL- 
ING STARS. By Dr. T. L. Purrson. Crowa 


8vo, Woodcuts aud Lithographic Frontispiece, 63. 
L. Reeve and Co, 5 Henrietta street, Covent garden. 





Now ready. 





Price Sixpence. 
TICE. Second Edition, for the present 
Season of 1866-7. 
Cowrents.—1—Situation and Climate. 2— Social 
Aspects, 3—Walks, Drives, &. 4—History. 5—Route 
to Nice. 6—Description and Tariff of the Hotel des 
Anglais, the new first-class hotel of the Mediterranean 
Hotel Company, Limited, of Loudon. 
GrRoompripce and Sons, Paternoster row. 
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DR: WM: SMITH’S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 
Now ready, with 9 Maps and Plans, and 30 Woodcuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


With an Introduction containing the Connection of the Old and New Testament. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


THE 


——()————— 
By the same Author and Editor. 
With 4 Maps and 40 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY: 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE RETURN OF THE JEWS FROM CAPTIVITY. 


The object of these Works is to provide Text-Books of Scripture History, which, in fullness, 
accuracy, and scholar-like treatment, may take their place by the side of the Student's Histories 
of Greece and Rome, now in general use in all the best Public and Private Schools. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE 











THE PEARL BYRON. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 2s Gd, or stamped morocco cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE PEARL EDITION OF LORD BYRON’S 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Carefully revised from the Author’s MSS. and printed on Toned Paper. 


The public are cautioned against spurious Editions of Byron's works, which not only do not 
contain the entire works, but often give very imperfect versions of the fragments comprised in 
them’; none are complete except those published by Mr. Murray, who ventures to call attention 
to this edition, on the score of accuracy, completeness, and price. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and at Railway Stations. 








FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
Now ready, Second and Revised Edition, with additional Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO: 


HIS CHARACTER AS A STATESMAN, ORATOR, AND FRIEND. 
WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND ORATIONS. 
By WILLIAM FORSYTH, M-A., Q.C., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE ROMANCE OF INDIAN HISTORY. 
Now ready, with a Sketch Map of India, 8vo; 12s. 


THE CONQUERORS, WARRIORS, AND 
STATESMEN OF INDIA: 


AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS, FROM THE INVA- 
SION OF MAHMOUD OF GHIZNI TO THAT OF NADIR SHAH. 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “Letters on India.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








BENEDICITE. 
This day, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN, 
BEING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER, WISDOM, AND GOODNESS OF THE 
CREATOR. 

By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 


The object of this book is to offer a series of illustrations of the greatness and beneficence of 
the Creator; and to show the special fitness of the hymn “ Benedicite,” to arouse and express the 


devotional feelings which such contemplations suggest. 
JOHN MURRAY, A!bemazrle Street. 








CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS. 
Just published. 


ROSES AND HOLLY: 
A GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Superbly bound in Cloth extra, gilt, and gilt edges, 10s 6d, or in Turkey Morocco, 21s. 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


WOODBURN GRANGE 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of “ The Man of the People.” 
In 3 vols. [Barly in January. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 








Milman’s Historical Works, 
—o— 
This day, 3 vols. post 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY of the JEWS, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO 
MODERN TIMES. 


By Heyry Hart Mitmay, D.D., Dean. of St 
Paul's. 


The above works form Vols. I., IT., and III. 
of a NEW, REVISED, and UNIFORM EDI- 
TION of Dean MILMAN’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS, containing the Author's /atest correcs 
tions and additions. To be issued Monthly, and 
to be followed by the 


HISTORY 
CHRISTIANITY, 


FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE 
ABOLITION OF PAGANISM IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, 


3 vols.; and the 


HISTORY 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 


INCLUDING THAT OF THE POPES OF 
THE PONTIFICATE OF NICHOLAS V., 
9 vols. 

—_——9—— 

Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionaries. 
—_o———_ 

I. For DIVINES and SCHOLARS. 


Now ready, with Dilustrations, 3 vols., medium 840, 
£5 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Its ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEO 
GRAPHY, and NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Various Writers, including the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishops of Calcutta, Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Killaloe, the Deans of Canterbury and Westminster, 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Professors Lightfoot, Plumptre , 
Rawlinson, Selwyn, &c. 
Edited by Wa. Surru, LL.D, Classical. Examiner 
in the University of Londun. 

“ Dr. Wm. Smith's‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ could not 
fail to take a very high place in Kuglish literatare, for 
no similar work in oar own or in any other language ig 
for a moment to be comparet! with it! —Quarterly 
Review. 


Il.—For FAMILIES and STUDENTS: 





CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY ; 


Condensed from the above work. 


‘With [lustrations. One volume. (1,050 pp’) Mediunt 
8vo. 21s. 

“ This volume is so full and satisfuctory that did it 

not appear as an abridgment, it would be aceepted as a 

full and complete dictionary of the Bible."—Churchman. 


Ill.—For SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With 6 Maps, 3V Illustrations and Woodeuts. (600 pp.) 
Crown 8¥0, 7s. 6 
This Edition has been prepared at a conrpanion 
volume to Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Classical Dic- 
tionaries, which are now generally used in all Public 
and Private Schools. 





Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST, CHRISTMAS, 1866, 








NEW WORKS. 
RALPH WORNUM—LIFE of HOLBEIN. Imperial 


8vo, with Illustrations, 31s 6d. 
E. S. DALLAS—The GAY SCIENCE. 


towards a Science of Criticism. Demy 8yo, 2 vols,, 28s. 


FRANCIS ESPINASSE—LIFE and TIMES of 
VOLTAIRE. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. [This day. 


W. T. PRITCHARD—POLYNESIAN REMINIS- 
paver go or, Life in the South Pacific Islands. Demy 8vo, Illus- 
trated, 16s. 


MARK LEMON—UP and DOWN the LONDON 
STREETS. Demy 8vo, with many Illustrations. [Next week. 


ANASTASIA DOLBY—CHURCH EMBROIDERY, 


Ancient and Modern. With numerous Examples. F cap. 4to. 
[Nearly ready. 


ANNA MARIA HALL—The PRINCE of the FAIR 
FAMILY: a Fairy Tale. 4to, Illustrated, 12s. [This day. 


LOUIS FIGUIER—The VEGETABLE WORLD. 


Demy 8vo, with 471 Illustrations, drawn chiefly from Nature, 20s. 


LOUIS FIGUIER—The WORLD BEFORE the 
DELUGE. Second Edition, revised by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., 
demy 8vo, with 233 Illustrations, 16s. 


HENRY MORLEY—ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. 
II. Part I. Demy 8vo. [Zn December. 


. ape 
NEW EDITIONS. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING—POETI- 
CAL WORKS. Complete Edition, in 5 vols. Seventh Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 30s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING—A SELEC- 
TION of POEMS. Second Edition, with a new Portrait and 
Engraving of Casa Guidi. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING—POETICAL WORKS. 
Fourth Edition, with Portrait, feap. 8vo, 22s 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING—DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
of 


ROBERT BROWNING —A _ SELECTION 
POEMS. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


OWEN MEREDITH—POETICAL WORKS. New 
Edition, in 3 vols, Vol. I., feap. 8vo. [Jn December. 


HENRY TAYLOR—PLAYS and POEMS. New 
Edition, 3 vols., feap. 8 vo, 16s. 
CHARLES DICKENS — LIBRARY EDITION. 


24 vols, post 8vo, with original Illustrations, 8s per vol. 


CHARLES DICKENS—CHEAP EDITION. 17 


vols. complete, crown 8yvo, £3 9s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE—UNIFORM EDITION. 


vols, crown 8yo, 63 per vol. 


THOMAS CARLYLE—HISTORY of FREDERICK 
the GREAT. 6 vols. demy 8vo, each 20s. 


JOHN FORSTER—LIFE and TIMES of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. Post 8vo, 40 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


ALEXANDER DYCE—The WORKS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 


———0-—— o 
UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. CARLYLE'S WORKS. 
Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo. Price 6s per Volume. 
1. The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 Vols. 
12s. 
2. OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 
With Flucidations an’ Connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 183. 
8 LIFE of JOHN STERLING.) ; yo) 6 
*_ LIFE of SCHILLER. ‘ ; 


Essays 


16 


4, CRITICAL’ and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 
Vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. ‘ 

5. J HERO-WORSHIP. Li vol. 6s. 

6. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol. 6s. 

7, §CHARTISM. Vol. 68 

‘ )PAST and PRESENT. = 

8. TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Vol. 6s. 


9. WILHELM MEISTER. A Translation. In 


2 Vols. 12s. 


By GorTHE. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARL 
DICKENS'S WORKS. ” BS 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the 


Author. With the Original Illustrations. 8. d 
1. PIOKWIOK PAPERS. .......cccoccs 43 Illustrations...2 vols... 16 0 
2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY .......... BP SID socccconsses 2 vols... 16 0 
3. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ......... 40 ditto ............ 2 vols... 16 0 
4. DOMBEY and SON _ .......ccccccee 40 ditto ....00.c0000 2 vols... 16 0 
5. DAVID COPPERFIELD .,........ a 2 vols... 16 0 
eee 40 ditto .....cccccee 2 vols... 16 0 
(AB hug ct Bos. 5 eee 1D RUD vcsiecenceces 2 vols... 16 

8. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and 
REPRINTED PIECES............ Be GP ssensanscces 2 vols... 16 0 

9. BARNABY RUDGE and HARD 
MEE Sit cepubassuash cdestradenacaed BP GW cctissconoons 2 vols... 16 Q 
10. SKETCHES by BOZ ..........000¢  , iva. 8 © 
BE, CR ee Fe ee hnccscesascechsccnses D4 ditto ....cccccese l vol... 8 0 
12. CHRISTMAS BOOKS ............ 3s ee 1 vol... 8 Q 
138. A TALE of TWO CITIES......... fae lvol.... 8 0 
14. GREAT EXPECTATIONS ...... BOP cbcenciaces 1 vol... 8 0 

15. PICTURES from ITALY and 

AMERICAN NOTES ............ © GOOD kcdcnicosess l vol... 8 0 


(o> eee 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispieces. 
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. HARD TIMES and PICTURES from ITALY 


NEW NOVELS T0 BEHAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VITTORIA. By Georce Merezpitu. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[On December 22. 


PLAYED OUT. By Annie Tuomas. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Miss Thomas, by the steady practice of vivisection, has added to her own scientific 
knowledge, and can therefore add to ours, and she has taken unusual pains to add. 
esecee Other authors could have drawn Mrs. Petherton. We are not sure that others 
could have drawn Kate Lethbridge, could have limned every turn of her head and 
emotion of her heart with the patient, loving, aud acid accuracy displayed in the three 
volumes of ‘Played Out.’ Mrs. Petherton, with her contempt for her husband, and 
reverence for rank, and indifference to truth, and contemptuous love for her sisters, 
and snaky viragoism, would alone make a good story; aud she is very toferior, both 
in conception and execution, to the affectionate, truthful, daring litde high-caste flirt, 
Kate Lethbridge.” —Spectator. 


GEMMA. By T.A. Trotiorz. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Mr. Adolphus Trollope again gives us one of his novels of Italian private life of 
the present day. The descriptions of the city of Siena,—>f the couutry around,—of 
Savona, the desolate town of the Maremm»,—are wonderfully graphic, and bear wit- 
ness to their having been done from the life by one who has lived in the places and 
loved them. The scene in tke great church of Savona is brought vividly Teneo the 
reader, who will not easily shake off the impression it,produces....We would recom- 
mend the reader to learn for himself the unravelliag of the plot and the final result. 
The story will repay perusal, and the interest increases as it proceeds,"—Athenaum. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Caartes 


READE. 3 vols. post 8vo. Second Edition. 

‘The whole story, from first to last, from the first pl.t of the low intriguante who 
falls in love with Gaunt’s massive figure, to the meeting between the two wives, isa 
rare example of that chastity of art which can be naked, intextionally naked, and yet 
pure......++..We do not hesitate to pronounce ‘Griffith Gaunt’ a noble, though 
some what rugged, poem in prose.”—Spectator. 


ONLY GEORGE: a Story. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[Second Edition this day. 

“ Itis written with extreme delicacy and good taste, several of the characters are 
hit off cleverly, and there are a number of sayings, terse, lively, and sensible, 
scattered up and down its pages. In a word, it is very pleasant reading.” —Times. 

“With only oue or two exceptions, ‘Only George’ may be trusted by the anxious 
student as a faithful representation of manners aud customs. The style is easy, 
natural, and graceful; and the whole atmosphere of the story is pervaded by good 
sense, and by wholesome and natural feeliag.”"—Saturdiy Review. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN ; a Home and Colonial Story. 


By Arraur Locker. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Second Edition in the press. 

“ We think we can promise those readers who are satiate! with crime, aud who 
feel that the newspapers supply heartrending incidents envugh, without havin such 
inc idents repeated in the pages of fiction,—we think we can promise such people that 
they will meet with very good company in the novel now before U3...e+eeese+s The 
book is written throughout in a tone of subdued humour.”—Times. 

“ Mr. Locker captivates the imagination of his readers with scenes alike humorous 
and innocent. Instead of making them endure his characters by raising a morbid 
curiosity as to the sequel and result of a startling commencement, he leads them to 
enjoy his story by inspiring them with personal interest in its characters. From 
first to last the book is fresh with nature and unconstrained pleasautry.”—4 thensum 
Nov. 17, 1866. 
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